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“SOUND MEN.” 


HERE is no popular delusion which has ob- 

tained a strongér hold in the minds of the 

many than the almost universal faith in a class 

of silent oracles who are known and spoken 

of as ‘sound men.” The people look up to 
them with admiring awe, and give them credit 

for. possessing stores of latent wisdom suffi- 

ht cient to store the brains of a dozen Solons. 
Such men are the mysterious deities of the 
masses, Who worship them with the most con- 
fiding devotion. 
these popular idols usually belongs to a uniform 
type. They are stout, burly fellows, who look 
red in the face, are smooth-shaved, with a ten- 
dency to be bald at middle age. 
incline to black, wear unexceptionable linen, 
carry a cane {often with a gold head), and wear 
afob-chain on every occasion of a public charac- 
ter. 
Now, as to the estimate placed upon such per- 
sonages, it is too extravagant to find expression in 
words. They have the happy faculty of obtain- 
ing immense credit, not for what they do and 
Mebut for what they do not do and say. The 
trea n they create is that of a vast store- 
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‘by the dawning sun of some great crisis in human 
affairs. They are, so to speak, ‘a rose about to 
blow, @ fount about to flow,’’ but the perfect flow 
and the sparkling jet are never visible to mortal 
eye. Dwelling ever in the magnifying light of the 
imagination, they prevent all comparison between 
their ideal value and their real worth, whatever 
that may be. There is neither any authentic 
record, vague tradition, or commoa rumor of their 
ever having uttered a single word fraught with 
wisdom, but the people have the most steadfast 
faith in their ability to speak forth trumpet-tongued 
whenever an adequate occasion may arise. They 
are supposed to be walking verifications of the 
Proverb that ‘still waters run deep;” their 
brains are believed to be teeming with unwritten 
epics, unspoken orations, and essays unevolved. 
The people look up to these representatives of 
profound silence with an expression which may 
be fairly interpreted by a, trifling change in the 
words which Lady Macbeth addresses to her hus- 
band, “Thy face, my Thane, is as a book wherein 
Tread great things.” 

Why it is that these fortunate performers of 
Wisdom’s pantomime should thus impress the 
masses, we cannot pretend to explain; but no 
one who has been a close observer of what is 
passing around him can have failed to: note the 
fact. In the political world this phenomena is 
of frequent occurrence. The people are fond of 




























































































































































ficial positions, where they can be viewed from 
lofty pedestals, whereon they seem to some gods 
of the Falstaffian type, with all of his grossness 
snd none of his wit. Exhibitions of this sort are 
nowhere more common than in Congress, and 
may be found in different degrees of exaltation, 
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from an alderman to a United States senator. 
We have in our mind’s eye now a man who has 
held the latter position, whose only claim for the 
suffrages of the people ever was that he never 
said anything worthy of preservation, and never 
performed a single act of the least significance. 
Still, it might be said of his official chair that 
“he fills it up with great ability,” for he is one 
of the most immensely fat men that ever got out 
of breath in lumbering up stairs. He is greatly 
given to sleeping when riding in the cars, and 
snores in such sonorous notes that the alarm- 
whistle of the locomotive can only be heard 
faintly by the brakemen on the train. At such 
times the people have an idea that he is dream- 
ing out the great problem of existence, and that 
the dark curtain of the mysterious future is up- 
lifted before his vision, and that he looks una- 
bashed on things that will be in the coming 
years, 

This human sphinx, who lies stretched out on 
the wide waste of popular credulity, gathers ad- 
ditional admiration as he passes into the mouldy 
uselessness of old age. Should he break the 
charm by giving utterance to an idea, his pres- 
tige would depart. -His.only merit is to preserve 
jaicious sil.nce, ‘to look wise, and establish the 
matution of being@ sound man. For our part 
we have no faith im this class of oracles, no 
reliance upon their social or political value as 
compared with the men who give expres- 
sion to their ideas, and allow their claims 
for public favor to be tested by an intelligent 
judgment. We are convinced that these “sound 
men” are a humbug, with no greater wisdom than 
is manifested in their habitual reticence, 

They are splendid negations, who stand in the 
way of, and thrust aside half of, the positive ex- 
cellence of the world ; and if there be any delusion 
from which the people ought to recover—any folly 
which they should throw to the dogs—it is their 
absurd veneration of what are known as *‘sound 
men.” 








CITY AND COUNTRY, 
WITH A GOOD WORD FoR TME CITY. 


A surerstirious belief that the country is the 
only place in which to enjoy life during the dog- 
days prevails almost’ universally among that 
portion of metropolitan society prevented by cir- 
cumstances over which it has no control from 
migrating in summer to the rural districts. 
The starlings who “can’t get out” from exagger- 
ated ideas of the felicity of the birds of passage 
who flee away to bucolic regions at the com- 
mencement of the heated term. Bui the stay-at- 
homes, we take leave to say, have no sound 
reason to envy the migrants. It is a vulgar 
error to suppose that, when the quicksilver of the 
thermometer is on the “rampage,” the Cit can 
better his condition by beating up the quarters 
of the Fauns and Dryads. Country roads are 
dusty and as a general thing shadeless, and the 
umbrageous woods are breezeless. No continu- 





ous blocks afford miles of shadow to the pedes- 
trian, no brick and mortar air-ducts diverging to 
all points of the compass break the atmosphere 
up into currents and whirling eddies in the pas- 
toral and sylvan land. To be sure the country 
mornings are sometimes cool and refreshing in 
July and August, and mother-earth, after being 
in tears all night looks quite pretty when the 
rosy dawn smiles in upon the weeping. But we 
are not fond of brushing 


‘« with hasty steps the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.” 


There is a good deal of rheumatism and diph- 
theria in dew. Its infinitesimal globules are by no 
means hygeian, but on ihe contrary promotive of 
“the shakes.” It is a glorious thing to see the 
sun rise, but we are content to receive the fact 
on trust from the poets, without verifying it by 
personal observation. The world is good 
enough for us after breakfast; and we prefer a 
pavement cooled with sprinklings of the Croton to 
long grass saturated with insidious moisture that 
runs into our shoes. 

Summer nights in the country are much eulo- 
gizéd of imaginative persons; but we decidedly 
prefer the urban article. In those delectable 
farmhouses where you get fresh eggs (boiled to 
the dyspeptic point of induration) and newly 
churned butter (so soft that it might not im- 
properly be called cow-oil), they invariably 
sleep you on feathers. It is a point of conscience 
with the inhabitants of the yeoman districts to 
treat their summer guests as if they were suffer- 
ing from rabies and required to be smothered in 
feather beds. One of these nuisances contents 
the farmer and his wife, but out of their ex- 
ceeding hospitality they generally give a lodger 
two. They have no idea of curled hair mattresses, 
and would consider a bed with spiral springs dis- 
reputable. There is also a drawback connected 
with too many rustic bedsteads which we hesi- 
tate toname. Suffice it to say, in the language 
of the superstitious among the Scottish peasantry, 
that they are “aye haunted by the brownies.” 
It is a matter of regret (especially with “ summer 
boarders’’) that the farming interest is not more 
insectivorous. 

As to the quiet of the country summer night, 
there is room for two opinions. We are not pare 
tial to bull-frog serenades, neither are owl solos 
agreeable to us. Upon the whole, we would 
rather hear Patti, or even Vestvali. Shakespeare 
intimates that rustics are 


“hushed by buzzing night flies to their slumber,” 


but such music keeps the unaccustomed citizen 
awake. The rurai night flies, as the town readér 
has no doubt observed, if he has ever trespassed 
upon their domain, have a special and spiteful 
antipathy to city persons. They put a double 
dose of poison into their tubular suckers when 
they assail the untanned stranger, and make 
most vituperative and taunting music it his ears. 
Upon the whole, we prefer the city mosquito te its 
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pastoral brother. It is more respectful in its 
tones and of less ferocious instincts. . 

Of rural edibles, the less said (and we may add 
the less eaten) the better. It would be a libel 
on the india-rubber tree to call farmhouse beef 
caoutchouc. And then the gravy! But. “no 
more o’ that’”’—there are some things over which 
it is as well to draw avail. The veal and lamb 
are a little better, naturally, than the beef, but 
the untutored Phyllis of the husbandman’s kitchen 
misuseth them to that degree one wonders where 
she learned the trick of spoiling the gifts of Prov- 
idence. Always ask a blessing on country meals. 
They need it!. “ But,’ says some unsophisti- 
cated member of the Can’t-get-away Club, ‘“ the 
vegetables and fruit are so nice and fresh where 
they grow—and fruit and vegetables are pretty 
much all one wants in the way of eatables in hot 
weather.”’ Sir, permit us to say that you labor 
under a mistake. ‘ If you have ever been ten 
miles beyond the bricks, you ought to know that 
in farmhouses they always serve their peas gray. 
They like their pulse mealy and not succulent. 
May heaven pardon the perverseness of their 
taste, for it is more than we can do. Aucontraire, 
they despise mealy potatoes, and feed the esculent 
out to you in sodden state. They call« their 
French beans “ string beans,” and very properly, 
for they never peel off the stringy part, so that 
they stick in your teeth like skeins of thread. 
Cucumbers, as a rule, they gather at high noon, 
and serve the warm slices up in warm vinegar. 
We are not sure that they don’t heat the plate 
they macerate them in. They have a parboiled 
flavor that we shudder to recall, and are very 
deadly. If you escape with a mild attack of colic 
after a dose of them, think yourself well off. As 
to farm fruits, they are almost invariably worth- 
less. No care is bestowed on their culture, and, 
as the small birds are frightened away from the 
premises with scare-crows, the insects have it all 
their own way with the cherries, plums, and 
peaches. Rusticus insists that the finches and 
sparrows devour his crops and his fruit, and so he 
makes war upon the best protectors of both, and 
thus gives countenance and support to the grubs 
and bugs and caterpillars. You may think you 
could teach him better, man of science; but you 
couldn’t. We have tried the experiment, and 
know whereof we write. 

The city market is the place for the kindly 
fruits of the earth. One gets them there in 
perfection. The newspaper’s promises of delicious 
fruit and vegetables, made by country folk who 
advertise for “‘a few summer boarders,’’ are for 
the most part a delusion and a snare. If you 
want your peas green and your peaches plump 
and sound, stick to the city. 

Ice-cold water is a delightful thing when the 
“ Dog Star” rages ; but don’t expect it in yeoman 
dwellings. There the jingleof winter’s diamonds 
—that refreshing midsummer music that accom- 
panies every city meal—is unknown. The “ moss- 
covered bucket that hangs in the well’? will 
afford you a cool drink if you choose to expend 
as much fluid in hauling it up as you can imbibe 
after having performed the task; but, as rustic 
families usually take their water lukewarm, you 
will seldom get a cold draught except at first 
hand. 

We congratulate the caged birds of the metro- 
polis on their inability to escape. Let them not 
beat their foolish heads impatiently against the 
wires. They are better off, during the summer 
solstice, in their own domicils, with all the warm- 
weather luxuries of the city within their reach, 
than they could possibly be m the country. 


***Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


Nature, when you come in contact with her, is 
rarely all your fancy painted her. She is pleasant 


“for a day,’? but not “for all (the summer) 
time.” 


SEA-SHORE FANCIES. 
I. 
O PLEASANT waters, rippling on the sand, 
Green and pellucid as the bery]-stone, 
With crested breakers heaving toward the land, 
Chanting their ceaseless breezy monotone, 
What snowy little feet at girlish play 
Have ye not kissed on Newport’s beach to-day ? 


Il. 

O waves, that foam around yon lonely rock, 
Boding the distant storm with hoarser roar, 
Has not some ship, beneath the tempest’s shock, 

Gone down, a piteous wreck, to rise no more? 
Lostin the mighty billows’ wash and sway, 
What gallant hearts have ye not stilled to-day ? 


Ill. 


O dancing breakers, fresh from other seas 
Whereon the lingering, loving sunshine smiles, 
Your spray is fragrance on the fragrant breeze 
Borne from the spice-groves of those palmy isles 
Where dusky maids make merriment alway— 
Have ye not laved their perfect forms to-day ? 


Iv. 


O tossing billows, come ye from afar 
Where over ice-fields the Aurora beams, 
Dimming the radi of the Northern Star 
That through the lengthened night of winter gleams 
Upon the toppling icebergs, grim and gray ? 
Have ye not lashed their frozen sides to-day ? 





v. 


O sea of life, whose waters heave and roll, 

Ye lave sad wrecks and joyous youthful forms, 
Ye bring sweet fragrance to the weary soul, 

And chill it with the breath of icy storms ; 
Here on the shore we smile and weep and pray— 
O waves, cleanse all our sins from us to-day ! 








OF GOBBLING. 


HE word ‘to gobble” is one of the many that 
have been originated by the lingual neces- 
sities of the present war. It seems somewhat 
synonymous with the word “capture,” but in- 
volves completeness and suddenness. The lonely 
vidette, ambushed in dense forest-swamps, see- 
ing naught but the rank herbage of a semi-tropic 
clime, and hearing naught save the mellifluous 
tones of the bullfrog and the weird cry of the 
horned owl, is swooped down upon by a hostile 
cavalry troop at dead of night, before he has 
time to utter the warning challenge, seized, dis- 
armed, swung upon a horse, and abducted to the 
rebel camp without ceremony or delay; and this 
is “ gobbling.”” The long, slow wagon-train, with 
its accompaniments of swearing teamsters and 
staggering mules, winds in a broken line through 
some dark and dangerous defile of gloomy pines, 
guarded only by a feeble detachment of invalid 
or crippled soldiers. Suddenly a battery opens 
from the crest of a copse-crowned steep, scatter- 
ing the mules and teamsters and wrecking the 
foremost wagons, while a large body of the 
enemy close in rapidly at the rear. The guards 
fly or surrender, the drivers take to the woods, 
sauve qui peut, and the train is ‘* gobbled.”’ 

From such small incidents as these has the 
word arisen. It is applied also to enterprises of 
greater moment, but, alas, with the vague pro- 
visions of a future tense, and the appropriateness 
that belongs only to the ‘substance of things 
hoped for.’? A grand and triumphal “ gobble’’ of 
the entire rebel army has been promised us over 
and over again by that creature of inscrutable 
sanguinity and infrangible hopefulness, the army 
correspondent ; but the ‘“‘ gobble’’ has not arrived. 
Still more certainly have we been assured by 
the newsmongers of both sides that all the great 
raiding parties—Morgan’s and Sheridan's, Mose- 
by’s and Grierson’s, Ewell’s and Hunter’s—would 
be inevitably ‘‘ gobbled” ere their return to the 
shelter of their respective lines. Vain hope ; the 
wish has been too evidently the parent of the 
thought, and all these daring raid-riders have 
escaped on more than one occasion to tell their 
wondrous tales of adventure by flood and field. 

The whole North, made sanguine by these 





“promises, felt sick at heart, and the over-hasty 


radical portion spoke bitterly of incapacity o, 
disloyalty when the rebels safely retreated from 
their scourging at Antietam. Later, when Leo 
retired from the Golgotha of Gettysburg with all 
that remained of his army and his batteries, 
slowly and in good order, the same heart-sickness 
prevailed, though many of the cooler heads began 
to think that ‘“‘ gobbling” on a grand scale was not 
so simple an affair as the Herald and Tribune 
had led them to imagine. 

To-day we witness another illustration equally 
pregnant. Some time ago the papers were full 
of accounts of General Grant’s movement from 
the Chickahominy swamps to the other side of 
the James River, and the comments thereon were 
without exception laudatory to a degree hardly 
called for by a movement so urgently necessitated, 
We were assured that, though the Shenandoah 
Valley was left open, ‘‘ measures had been taken” 
to prevent even the wildest possibility of a rebel 
sortie by that route; a precaution for which we 
were called upon to admire anew the sagacity and 
genius of our commanders. The borders of Mary. 
land, too, we were told from time to time, were 
not only thoroughly and efficiently guarded, but 
by such forces as would undoubtedly “‘gobble’’ any 
body of the enemy that could be spared to pene. 
trate so far. We do not know if human faith in 
human infallibility will ever be shaken. It 
seems doubtful. At all events, these paper pro. 
tections and verbal forces were swallowed with 
out question by the North, and any insinuation 
or suggestion concerning the insecurity of the 
border was looked upon as a disloyal or ‘‘ copper 
head” utterance. But the rebels came. The 
‘“ measures” did not hinder them. The border. 
protections did not prevail against them. They 
swept through Maryland to the margin of Penn. 
sylvania and to the gates of the national capital. 
Then, wearied with their hard riding and gorged 
with plunder. they quietly withdrew between two 
days, and a ceaseless line of dust-clouds arose 
throughout the desolated valley of the Shenan- 
doah, denoting the roads by which the fat deeve 
and sturdy horses of the pillaged farmers were 
being driven into the back door of Richmond from 
their peaceful Maryland and Pennsylvania pas 
turage. 

Of course, as soon as it was known that ‘ 
force, considerable if not large, was “on the 
rampage’’ north of the Potomac, the credulow 
ones who serve as prophets to the daily press 
grew jubilantly sanguine again, and renewed 
their vows that a wholesale ‘‘ gobble’’ should be the 
termination of this audacious raid. Whatelse could 
happen? It was the last flicker of rebel despera- 
tion. Generals Wallace, Sigel, Couch, Ord, and 
Tyler would “ gobble’? these fellows to-morrow o: 
the day after, leaving them not a fat cow ors 
sucking-pig of their plunder. And if by some 
miraculous, impossible fatality they should escapt 
the impenetrable network by which they wer 
hemmed in, General Hunter, with his veteran 
cavalrymen and unerring light batteries, was 
awaiting the moment when the foe should re 
cross the Potomac, slowly retracing his steps, 
overladen with spoils, to dash down with one fell 
swoop and “ gobble”’one and all, ‘ Even suppos 
ing,” said the enthusiasts, “ just for the sake of 
the absurdity, that the rebels should slip by Hun- 
ter. They can’t do it, you know, and no loyal 
man imagines they can ; but just supposing it for 
a moment, they could never get into Richmond 
again. General Grant has his eyes open. He 
knows what is going on, and would send a fore? 
across the James and the Peninsula to meet 
the raiders. They’re all tired out; they've lost 
any number of men; they’re embarrassed with 
herds and trains, and before they knew it they 
would be ‘ gobbled,’ every man of them !” 

Happily for us, but unhappily for the prophets, 
General Grant does not know ‘what is going 





and his eyes are far too wide open to allow of his 
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sending a portion of his army to be assailed by 
the returning raiders in front and the defenders 
of Richmond in the rear. Were he as foolishly 
sanguine and as ignorant as the prophets are, he 
would probably follow their idea and show us 
the first specimen of wholesale ‘ gobbling ”’ that 
the war has produced. 


So, after all, the ungobbled raiders have once 


more ensconced themselves behind their fortifica- 


tions to eat ungobbled beef, and to await the 
time when Grant’s slow, methodical, and certain 
engineering shal! compel them to surrender. The 
day may or may not be afar off. That it will 
come is the belief of most persons and the prayer 
of all; but in the meantime, when back doors are 
left wide open, purposely or otherwise, do not let 
us say that the prisoner cannot walk out, and 
when he has gone let us not be too sure that he 
will be “ gobbled” by a guard of half his size and 
quarter his strength. 








UNWRITTEN. 


I may not tell who told it me, 
I may not tell what mystic art, 
What charm of nature’s ministry, 
Invoked the secret in my heart. 


But it is mine to have, to hold; 

A perfect poem, full, complete, 
With all its passions fairly told 

In matchless verses pure and sweet. 


A perfect poem, though unwrit ; 
And so for ever it shall be ; 

What grace of word or phrase were fit 
To trace its subtle imagery ? 


My pen would do it too much wrong ; 
Perchance my tuneless mind would show 
Its sorry discords in the song 
That now is even in its flow. 


And struggling bards whose words are gold, 
Let them be jealous as they may ! 

My secret shall be kept untold, 
This ingot hid from their assay. 


Still all my own, my claim is wide ; 
Through moonlit avenues I tread, 

And gaze through vistas glorified 
With splendors from the heavens shed. 


The silent portals bar the din 
Of care and pain, of sin and strife ; 
I drink the wine that flows within, 
And feel its current in my life. 








ABOUT ISLANDS. 
Sepastian.—I think he will carry this island home in his 
pocket, and give it to his son. 


ANToNI0.—And, sowing the kernel of it in the sea, bring 
forth more islanis. 
—The Tempest. 


SLANDS are the gems of the ocean, and in 
early times penniless princes did not dis- 
dain to search for these jewels in the remotest 
seas. Many such. scarce bigger than a man’s 
hand, were worth a qu cn’s dowry or a king’s 
ransom. Island life has possessed a peculiar 
charm in all ages. It was on an island that the 
ancients located the abode of happy departed 
spirits. Their dreams of that favored place were 
colored by the rose. And the Odyssey, describing 
the fabled Atlantis, says : ‘‘ There the life of mor- 
tals must be easy; there is no snow, nor winter, 
nor much rain, but Ocean is ever sending up the 
shrilly breathing Zephyrus to refresh man.”’ 

In the present advanced state of physical geo- 
graphy. one might perhaps be justified in attempt- 
ing a new definition of an island, and instead of 
considering it, as boys were formerly taught, “a 
portion of land surrounded by water,” we might 
define this formation a ‘submerged mountain.” 
This, indeed, is the only description allowable in 
many cases. In the sea the mountains are as nu- 
merous as on thecontinents. The “ Fire-Islands” 





are simply the blazing peaks of submerged volca- 
noes, which sift themselves above the sea as the 
Andes lift themselves above the vapory vail of 
the clouds; and if we could descend along the 
slopes of these oceanic heights, we should find 
them encircled by varied zones of animal and 
vegetable flife, which reproduce with greater or 
less degree of intensity all the phenomena that 
characterize the slopes of the Alps and Apen- 
nines. What marvels should we there behold! 
What magnificent purple coral groves should we 
see waving in the soft amethystine light. There 
the beautiful flora run riotously through the 
whole chromatic scale, the carnival of color is 
perpetual, and the deep-sea fruits are ever ripen- 
ing on their graceful stems. 


Yet many islands are not of this class, being 
nothing more than patches of continental forms 
that remain uncovered by the rolling waves. 
Others are the work of polypi, who wrought 
through countless ages, building their own 
mausoleum, and rising from the bottom of 
the sea to the surface at the rate of an inch in 
a hundred years. And these minute, unreason- 
ing creatures built for themselves a more endur- 
ing tomb than that of the Cheops. Out of thelr 
sepulcher, too, comes life. Montgomery, in his 
poem of the “ Pelican Island,’ beautifully deg 
scribes the manner in which the coral reefs rise 
from the depths of the ocean, sprout with vege- 
table life, become the home of bird and beast, 
and finally of man, and has embalmed this theme 
for all time. Cowper has done the same for the 
“ Ice Islands” which he once saw drifting on-the 
bosom of the German Ocean. These mighty 
voyagers of the North glow upon the printed 
page of Cowper as they gleam upon the brilliant 
canvas of Bradford and Church : 

‘* What view we now? More wondrous still! Behold! 

Like burnished brass they shine, or beaten gold ; 

And all around the pearl’s pure splendor show, 

And all around the ruby’s flery glow.” 

This notion of traveling islands, however, is 
not confined to ice-islands. According to the 
ancients, Delos, the birth-place and favorite isle 
of Apollo, floated under the sea, until it was 
made to appear by Neptune, who designed it as 
an asylum for Latona and her forthcoming son, 
the progeny of Jove. 

The literature of islands is invested with all the 
charms of romance. How wonderfully tricksy is 
Shakespeare’s play of the ‘* Tempest.’’ Was not 
that a fortunate gale which cast the ship of his 
patron, Lord Southampton, upon a narrow island 
of the American coast? That tropic storm was 
of short duration, but it produced a “ Tempest” 
whose sweet notes shall never die away from the 
ears of man. Of the immortal Shakespeare we 
may say, as he said of Coriolanus, 

‘* His fame folds in 
This orb o’ the earth.” 
Byron gives some charming pictures of island 
life in his poem on that subject. Says Neuha: 
‘How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai, 
When summer's sun went down the coral bay! 
Come. let us to the islet’s softest shade— 
And hear the warbling birds. . . . . 
The wood-dove from the forest’s depths shall coo 
Like voices of the god from Bolotoo.” 

What person has not at some period of his life 
grown weary of the turmoil of the populous city, 
and sighed for a home in some sunny spot far 
away from the abodes of men, where, as the 


‘Blind old Bard of Scio’s rock isle” 


imagines, the life of mortals is always easy and 
agreeable? Crusoe is the hero of every bad- 
gered school-boy; nor can the tired old man 
wholly divest himself of the illusions of childhood. 
Yet the boyish desire, when suddenly accom- 
plished by some stroke of fortune, seldom affords 
any continued satisfaction. Selkirk, though 
“ monarch of all he surveyed,”’ felt that it would 





be better to reign anywhore than in Juan Fer- 
nandez. The charms of solitude are perhaps 
nowhere so poorly appreciated as on islands, 
where ‘life, to be truly delightful, must be sup- 
ported by genial company. The face of man 
must be sharpened by the countenance of his 
friend. With a cultivated and observing com- 
panion, it is very well to be shut up for a time in 
one of those little islands such as the jesting 
sailor would fain put in his pocket. Then the 


“* Sweet siesta of summer day, 
The tropic afternoon of Toobonai,” 


may possibly prove all that the poet imagines it 
tobe. Torquil had some reasonable ground for 
satisfaction, when in his oceanic retreat 
“By Neuha’s side he sat and watched the waters— 
Neuha the sunflower of the island daughters.” 

Said Caliban, ‘‘This island’s mine,” and com- 
plained of Prospero, who, by the aid of magic, 
deprived him of his inheritance, and reduced 
him to the condition of a vassal. Yet who 
shall say that he did net gain more than he 
lost? However thick the berries in his water, 
poor Caliban must have felt the need of some- 
thing more to render his residence and rule 
barely tolerable. 


But in writing of islands it is not necessary to 
trench upon the borders of romance in order to 
sustain the interest of the subject. The literal 
truth is often quite as strange as fiction. 


Byron’s poem, of the “Island” is drawn from 
an actual history, even in its most romantic de- 
tails. The history of Neuha and Torquil is far 
from being a beautiful myth, and the oceanic 
cave of Hoonga is a veritable fact. Mariner and 
others visited and explored this curious grotto at 
an early day. He says it was first discovered by 
a young chief who was diving after a turtle. 
This cave is situated under a hollow rock rising 
sixty feet above the surface of the sea. There is 
no means of entering it, except by diving into 
the water at its base, which is sometimes a diffi- 
cult performance on account of the swell of the 
sea. This cave is forty feet wide, and the interior 
of the roof is from thirty to forty feet high, being 
hung with fine stalactites which have a magnifi- 
cent appearance when illuminated by torches. 
It is supplied with pure air by the pressure of 
the sea. One day while at Hoonga, Mariner 
was conducted to the spot in a boat by a native 
chief, who, upon their arrival, dove into the sea, 
followed by his fearless companion, guided, exe 
actly as Byron states, by the stream of light 
which trailed after the heels of the savage. The 
light which reached the interior being too dim, 
Mariner swam out again, and brought down his 
pistol, powder, and some combustibles, all securely 
bound up in gnatoo, and kindled a firo with the 
aid of the powder. It was in this retreat, known 
only to himself, that » young chief, during a 
bloody insurrection, found an asylum for his 
mistress, whose life was sought by the toot, or 
governor, and who otherwise must have perished. 
Here he supplied her wants and for a long period 
maintained a style of barbaric splendor. For her 
were the choicest mats, the finest gnatoo, the 
most delicious cocoa-nuts, the rarest sandal- 
wood, and the sweetest oil. Finally, however, 
he found means of conveying his love to the Fiji 
Islands, where they remained together in seourity 
until the death of the usurper, when they return- 
ed to Hoonga, and, as the saying is, lived long in 
the enjoyment of happiness and prosperity. 

Whoever would know more of the loves of 
Neuha and Torquil, of their mutual faith, of their 
courage, their patience, and their hope, can read 
it allin the “Island,” a poera which, while it 
falls below some of the author’s larger produce 
tions in strength anc genius, nevertheless abounds 
in passages of exquisite melody and beauty, and 





gives some useful hints about islands, 
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REVIEWS. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S “ FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES.” 


HE “First Principles’? of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is the most important if not the 
most interesting of the whole series of volumes 
which he has issued or proposes to issue of the 
“new system of philosophy.” It is the most 
important because it is fundamental to them all. 
If these principles are valid, his system will 
stand, and its splendid promises will be fulfilled. 
If they are unsound, the whole structure will fall, 
and its brilliant promises will prove to be plausi- 
ble pretensions. 

It is also the most interesting; for though it 
is more abstract than the others, yet it brings the 
mind in contact with themes that always fasci- 
nate, even though they bewilder and blind the 
vision of him who gazes too long and too intently 
upon them. It ranks in its claims with the 
few books that have been written upon the foun- 
dations of science and of faith. It aims to de- 
fine the nature, the limits, and the authority of 
each. But while it is lofty in its promises, it is 
modest in its mien. It grapples with topics 
usually considered the most elusive and obscure, 
but its conceptions are apparently clear, the dic- 
tion is always transparent, and the logic seem- 
ingly unbroken. The first impression which it 
makes is that the author has reflected profoundly 
upon every possible aspect and relation of the 
questions which he discusses, and that he has 
mastered the entire field of human science, so as 
to be familiar with all its achievements. The 
confidence with which the author disposes of the 
most intricate problems of human speculation, 
the readiness and fullness with which he cites the 
last results and discoveries in the sciences of 
nature and of the soul, give authority to the 
positions which he calmly propounds, and invest 
with the evidence of demonstration the system 
which he seems compelled to build. 

The volume is divided into two parts, entitled 
“The Unknowable” and “The Laws of the 
Knowable.”” The discussion of the first of these 
topics he introduces by considering the assumed 
irreconcilability of religion and science, and the 
consequent animosity which is cherished by the 
advocates of each toward the other. This, he 
argues, is most unreasonable, for the attachment 
of both to their appropriate sphere is of itself 
sufficient proof that there is a reason for it on 
each side. To find the deepest ground which 
shall mediate between and reconcile the conflict- 
ing claims and hostile feelings of these seemingly 
variant forces is the problem of the author. 

He first considers what he calls “ ultimate ree 
ligious ideas.’ All men ask concerning the 
universe “What is it?” and ‘Whence comes 
it?’? Those questions press for a solution. The 
human soul cannot be satisfied without finding 
some answer. When one reply fails, it imme- 
diately sets up another. But when it scrutinizes 
the last which it has gained, even this is involved 
in inseparable difficulties and unreconcilable con- 
tradictions. When it has gone the round of all 
possible hypotheses, it finds them alike untenable, 
for each and every one falls in upon itself 
through the insecureness of the foundation or 
the weight of the superstructure. If we ask 
after the origin of the universe, we may assert 
that it is self-existent, or self-created, or created 
by external agency. But each assertion is beset 
with fatal difficulties. Wecannot reconcile either 
with itself or with our own power to think or con- 
ceive it. In like manner, when we conceive of the 
nature of the universe, we encounter difficulties 
equally formidable. We cannot conceive a first 
cause, nor an infinite cause, nor an independent 
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cause. Here he appeals to Mr. Mansel and 
quotes largely from him in support of the view 
that the mind cannot conceive because it cannot 
define the infinite and the absolute. 

Our first conciusion from the startling discovery 
that atheism, pantheism, and theism are alike 
unthinkable, is that there is no truth at the foun- 
dation of either or all of them. But this, asserts 
Mr. Spencer, would be a mistaken inference. 
Though all these theories fail alike to solve the 
problem, yet they all agree in this, that there is a 
problem to be solved, that there is in the universe 
a mystery pressing for interpretation. But it is 
a principle which we cannot question, that, in 
all human beliefs which are persistent » under 
changing guises of error, there must be some 
soul of underlying truth. In the varying forms 
of religious faith, there is then a single truth, 
but inasmuch as no hypothesis concerning 
the origin of the universe is thinkable, we are 
compelled to believe that it is a transcendent and 
an absolute mystery. In the assertion of this 
truth all religions are at one with each other, 
and may be at one with all philosophies. If re- 
ligion and science are to be reconciled, they can 
be harmonized on the basis of “this deepest, 
Widest, and most certain of all facts—that the 
power which the universe manifests to us is 
utterly inscrutable.” 

But as yet we have considered only one side of 
the matter. We turn next to the ultimate ideas 
of science to learn whether they in like manner 
elude and baffle our scrutiny, so as to fulfill the 
anticipation which has been raised by the result 
of our inquiries concerning those ideas of religion. 
These are space, time, and force in the domain 
of matter, and the phenomena and subject of 
consciousness in the sphere of spirit. These are 
alike inconceivable in themselves and represent 
realities which cannot be comprehended. If we 
suppose the appearances, properties, and move- 
ments of things can all be resolved into manifes- 
tations of force and space and time, yet force, 
space, and time themselves pass all understand- 
ing. If all mental phenomena carry us back to 
the soul and its states, yet of the nature of the 
soul and its states we can comprehend nothing. 
In science, then, as truly as in religion, we are 
brought face to face with an insoluble enigma. 
We realize the utter incomprehensibleness of the 
simplest fact considered by itself. We know 
that in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known. 

Having surveyed the ultimate ideas of religion 
and of science, we find them alike insoluble. 
They are ‘merely symbols of the actual, not 
cognitions of it.’’ 

We reach the same result when we consider 
the nature of the human intelligence. We prove 
that our cognitions are not and never can be ab- 
solute by analyzing the products which result 
from our thinking and the process by which we 
think. 

When is an event or phenomenon explained or 
known? When it is referred to a class of events 
or phenomena with which we are familiar. This 
familiar class of phenomena is in its turn ex- 
plained when it is referred to a class still more 
general, and so on. But this process, it is 
obvious, cannot go on indefinitely. The highest 
generalization, if it be ultimate, cannot be ex- 
plained by one that is higher. ‘If to comprehend 
is to refer to a wider and more comprehensive 
law or phenomenon, this law must itself be in- 
comprehensible. 

If we examine the product of thought, we shall 
reach the same inference. As Hamilton and 
Mansel both teach, everything which we think is 
thought in relation to something else, either as 
being not this something or as similar to it. 
Now the first cause, the absolute, cannot be thus 
known, for, being absolute, it cannot be known 
either under relations of difference or similarity. 


The same result appears from the analysis of 
intelligence as the highest form of life. Life, in- 
cluding intelligence as its highest manifestation, 
is maintained only when internal relations are 
adjusted to or co-ordinated with those which are 
external. “Thinking being relationing, no 
thought can ever express more than relations.” 
But can we be satisfied with this view to 

which simple logic seems to shut us up? Can 
we rest in this conclusion to which the analysis 

of both Hamilton and Mansel seems inevitably 

to conduct us? By no means, says our author. 

The analysis of the process and the product of 
knowledge would compel us to this view of the 
question when considered in its logical aspect ; 
but, when viewed in an aspect more general or 
psychological, it yields an entirely different result. 
We have a double consciousness—a conscious- 
ness that is definite, of which logic formulates 
the laws, and an indefinite consciousness, which 
cannot be formulated. To say that we cannot 
know the absolute is to postulate that there is an 
absolute. To deny that we can affirm what itis, 
is to affirm that it is. ‘ In the assertion that all 

our knowledge, properly so-called, is relative, 

there is involved the assertion that there exists 
anon-relative.” ‘ From the necessity of think- 
ing in relations, it follows that the relation is 
itself inconceivable, except as related to a real 
non-relative.” “Unless a real non-relative or 
absolute be postulated, the relative itself becomes 
absolute.’’ Neither in the processes nor the pro- 
ducts of our intelligence can we rid ourselves of 
the consciousness that such an absolute is actual. 
We must therefore believe that it is. 

After defending and illustrating these positions 
at great length, the author proceeds to apply them 
to reconcile the conflict which he supposes to 
exist between religion and science. If religion 
had been true to the real truth on which she 
rests, this conflict would never have arisen. If 
she had been content to affirm that she has no 
knowledge of that which transcends all knowl- 
edge, all would have been well. But she has 
not been content with this. With one breath 
she has asserted that the cause of all things 
passes understanding, and with the next breath 
has claimed that the cause of all things possesses 
certain attributes, or can in so far be understood. 
In this she has been untrue to her proper assump- 
tion, and has become irreligious. From these 
unanthorized assumptions science has been con- 
tinually beating her back, explaining, by some 
discovered law, every effect and influence in 
nature which religion has accounted for by the 
direct action of a divine personality or some attri- 
bute or feeling which belongs only to the finite. 
Science also has been unscientific so far as she 
has accepted personified agencies in the place of 
ascertained relations and generalized laws. Es- 
pecially has she erred when she has denied that 
the ‘inscrutable absolute ’? exists, out of which 
she has been evolving a still greater number of 
determined relations. Against this denial of 
science religion has lifted her constant protest. 
The conflict of science and of religion has re- 


incident to their immature and advancing condi- 
tion. ‘‘A permanent place will be reached when 
science becomes fully convinced that its explana- 
tions are proximate and relative, while religion 
becomes fully convinced that the mystery it con- 
templates is ultimate and absolute.”’ 

In respect to the forms of thought under which 
men conceive the absolute, it becomes the man 
of science to be patient and tolerant. Many of 
them may try his patience and his temper. But 
he must remember that though none of these can be 
true and none can be permanent, yet each serves a 
useful purpose in its time, inasmuch as it is best 
adapted for the generation which adopts it. As 
one generation succeeds another, fewer limited 





or unworthy conceptions will be attached to the 











sulted from the imperfections of each that were’ 
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great inscrutable; and the man of science may 
wait with serene expectation till the grand con- 
summation be ushered in when the absolute 
shall be recognized in the glory of its ineffable 
inscrutableness, and science herself, having com- 
pletely mastered all that is knowable of the 
finite, shall worship in mute wonder at the 
thought of the unknowable. 

Such is the most condensed statement which 
we could possibly give of Spencer’s doctrine of 
the unknowable. Dry and thorny as is the path 
over which we have led those of our readers who 
have had the courage to follow us, and dreary and 
arid as is the region to which it brings us, it was 
necessary to take this brief survey of his reason- 
ings and their results in order that our brief crit- 
icisms of them might be in the least intelligible. 
We subjoin the following : 

I. Mr. Spencer’s recognition of the speculative 
theories of present and past ages is very limited. 
We say his recognition of these speculations, not 
necessarily his knowledge of their import and 
validity. It would scarcely be courteous to 
assert of a writer so familiarly acquainted with 
the acquisitions and theories of physical 
science, and so acute in judging them, that he is 
ignorant of the reach and results of ancient and 
modern metaphysical speculation ; but we cannot 
be mistaken in saying that ho ignores all these, 
with the exception of what Hamilton and Man- 
sel have made ready to his hand. To the specu- 
lations of these writers he seems to have been 
attracted because they furnished brief and con- 
densed arguments ready for his use to apply and 
to criticise as he might think best. He does not 
appear to know—certainly he does not notice 
the fact—that Kant, in the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” has stated his own doctrine of logical 
antinomies on broader and more varied applica- 
tions than he himself has done, and that Kant was 
the source from which both Hamilton and Mansel 
in great part derived their inspiration. Nor does 
he notice that Spinoza, to say nothing of the 
later German philosophers, has given to the 
absolute nearly the same place with respect to 
both science and religion to which he assigns it, 
creating the same difficulties and furnishing the 
same solutions. Physics is the appropriate field 
in which Mr. Spencer is most at home. For his 
physics he has thought out, with the aid of cer- 
tain guides, a system of metaphysics, though, in 
our private opinion, rather poor and defective in 
principle and unsatisfactory in their application. 
These metaphysics he was tempted to try upon 
ultimate religious ideas as well, and finding that 
the results of this application would square with 
his religious creed, he calls all the world to wit- 
ness how happily science and religion, as he 
views them, are reconciled in the doctrine of the 
real but unknowable absolute. We do not deny 
him the merit of acuteners in criticising Hamil- 
ton and Mansel, but that he should either not 
know or not notice the circumstance that their 
doctrines are very generally regarded as unsound 
both in philosophy and theology, detracts greatly 
from our confidence in his competence to say the 
last and decisive word in either. That he should 
treat these teachings as uncontroverted in the 
school» indicates more of the dexterity of the ad- 
vocate than the comprehensiveness which be- 
comes a philosopher. 

Il. His own conceptions and definitions in 
psychology are vague and inconsistent. In 
chapter ii., section 9, he fails to do justice to the 
difference between the processes of imagination 
and conception, resolving all thought into vivid 
and concrete representation ; and afterward com- 
mits the contrary, even when, in his zeal for 
another object, he resolves all knowledge into 
classification, denying cognition that he may ex- 
alt recognition. He argues abundantly from 
both the process and the product of intelligence 
to prove that all knowing is the discernment of 





relations, expending many pages of long-drawn 
arguments to show that it must be so, and citing 
the most copious and varied examples to prove 
that it always is so. He both quotes and adopts as 
his own the reasonings of Hamilton and of Mansel 
to the same effect, and then all of a sudden there 
occurs to him, or he brings out from its hiding- 
place, a thought which he has been keeping back 
in reserve, that these varied arguments and 
manifold illustrations only hold good of the logi- 
cal side or aspect of knowledge, but not at all of 
the psychological. He then propounds briefly the 
grand discovery that is for ever to reconcile science 
and religion, that we can psychologically appre- 
hend that the absolute is, though we cannot 
know logically what itis. What is the psycho- 
logical power by which we can gain this appre- 
hension he does not fully explain, nor what is the 
process, nor what is the result. He simply says 
that the fact is so because the mind cannot help 
performing the process and believing in its result. 
Both of these arguments for the reality of in- 
tuitive knowledge are very good reasons in their 
place and in the mouth of any but a writer who 
has previously demonstrated that such knowledge 
is in every way inconceivable and impossible. 
They are especially out of place in the scheme of 
a writer whose doctrine of evolution requires him 
to develop the power of intelligence as a higher 
potency of the power of life, and which shuts 
him up to believe that all knowledge whatsoever, 
both logical and psychological, must be some 
form of the co-ordination of internal to external 
relations. Pray, where among these is there 
place for intuition as the subjective and for the 
absolute as the objective ? 

Moreover, after having been forced to refute his 
own reasonings, and to deny the spirit and teach- 
ings of his own metaphysics, psychology, and 
physics, so far as to accept an intuition that the 
absolute is, though what it is cannot be known, 
he does not feel called on to adjust the one kind 
of knowledge to the other, but proceeds to cry out 
eureka, with a haste and exposure more unseemly 
than that of Archimedes. In his zeal to display 
and apply his newly discovered solvent that is to 
make atheism theistic and theism atheistic, he 
forgets to try whether the first effect of the new 
ingredient will not be to destroy its antagonists 
in a grand explosion rather than unite with it in 
peaceful combination. 

III. His doctrine of the absolute is variable and 
inconsistent. When he argues against the con. 
ception, it is a mere logical abstractum, and 
means no more nor less than a non-relative, con- 
cerning which it has been the easy task of every 
one, from Spinoza to Mansel, who has chosen to 
spend his time in comparing empty formule with 
one another, to prove that a relative cannot be a 
non-relative. 

But when he defines or rather describes his 
psychological absolute, he fails to see and to con- 
fess that this cannot be a logical none-relative. 
He tries to treat it as such by insisting that we 
only know that it is and do not know what it is. 
He struggles to keep it out of the category of the 
related by urging that what we have is only the 
persistent remnant after every concrete relation 
has been removed. But his own speech at times 
will betray him. He cannot but speak of it as 
a relative. For example, he asserts that the 
comprehensive inquiry of every man in respect to 
the universe is, Whence comes it? In other 
words, man is impelled to account for its origin 
and its being. If this be so, then what is found 
under this impulse, even though it be called the 
absolute, must hold a relation to the universe, 
viz., the relation of causation. Hesays express- 
ly, “It is our highest wisdom and our highest 
duty to regard that through which all things exist 
as the unknowable.”’ Again, he asserts repeat- 
edly that finite events and phenomena are to be 
regarded not as revelations of the nature or 








attributes of the absolute, but only as symbols of 
it, forgetting that a symbol must represent some 
relation or other, otherwise it would symbolize 
nothing. Then, again, he asserts that the finite 
manifests the infinite. 

Last of all, he brings together his two inco- 
herent conceptions in the following language: “ lt 
follows that the relative is itself inconceivable, 
except as related to a real nonerelative.’ ‘A 
simple man might ask, If arelative can be related 
to a real non-relative, then must not a real non- 
relative, viz., the absolute, be capable of being 
related to a relative? He even goes so far as to 
argue that “if the non-relative or absolute is 
present in thought only as a mere negation, then 
the relation between it and the relation becomes 
unthinkable,” not regarding the palpable impro- 
priety involved in speaking of the relation of the 
absolute or non-relative to anything or thought. 

This variable and inconsistent thinking and 
speaking concerning the absolute is no novelty 
among metaphysicians. It strikes us, however, 
that, as one use of the term is the only ground for 
the author’s inference that it is unknowable, and 
the other sense makes it proper to believe that 
it exists, the author who rests a grand dis- 
covery on what is a mere thimble-rigging in the 
use of terms in which he cannot always clear 
himself from linguistic blunders is not to be 
trusted when he calls all the world to accept the 
conclusion that positive religion is to be tolerated 
only when it confesses itself to be necessarily 
false, and science will become religion when it is 
emancipated from the obligation to be devout 
except at the altar of the unknowable. 

IV. Mr. Spencer’s ignorance of the intellectual 
scope and philosophic reach of the great theolo- 
gians of the Christian church is pitiable, and his 
conceptions of the attitude which the church 
assumes toward science are only to be excused by 
the narrowness of his own actual knowledge, or 
the still more ubstinate narrowness of a willful mis- 
construction that grows out of the determination 
to impose upon another doctrines which the critic 
thinks he ought to hold. That theology and 
theologians, that religion and religionists are often 
inconsistent and self-contradictory in their state- 
ments, and jealous and overbearing in their attitude 
with respect to science, and that they are frequently 
innocent of philosophic exactness of speech, is to 
be conceded. Especially is it true that in Eng- 
land the metaphysics of both religion and science 
have been studiously depreciated by the church; 
but this by no means justifies thatin Mr. Spencer 
which is either ignorance of the achievements of 
the abler theologians in the line of metaphysical 
thinking, or a stolid unwillingness to do justice 
to their claims. 

V. Mr. Spencer’s own physical philosophy is as 
unsatisfactory as are his theological metaphysics. 
His doctrine of the knowable. in the second part 
of this volume displays abundant knowledge of the 
discoveries and results of modern science, aad 
includes the broadest generalizations concerning 
the correlation of forces and the most audacious 
conjectures concerning the doctrine of evolution. 
But when he propounds his theory of the ground 
of our confidence in the universality of law and 
the validity of induction—when he is forced by 
the rigor of his own deductions and the nicety of 
his own analysis to expose the baselessness of his 
own postulates, he shows more of the narrowness 
of the bigot, who, because he has fully mastered 
his own domain, assumes to himself to measure 
all opinion and all philosophy by the dicta of his 
own science, than the insight of the philosopher 
who has penetrated to the foundations on which 
all the sciences rest and has traced out the intri- 
cate relationships of the common bond which 
unites them together. Had he been more of a 
philosopher and loss of a metaphysicist—had he 
been less violently and bigotedly anti-neologi- 
cal in his trainivig and associations, he might 
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have followed out some of the really fine trains 
of thinking on which he has started, so as to see 
that even his physical philosophy would discover 
in theism the most satisfactory solution for its 
postulates, and that there is both a psychological 
and philosophical necessity for man to find- the 
origin of the universe in a knowable absolute of 
whom both forces and iaws, matter and spirit, 
space, time, and motion are the interpre- 
table ‘‘ manifestations” and the significant ‘‘ sym- 
bols.”? 

VI. Mr. Spencer’s qualifications to act as the 
expounder of a new system of philosophy are in 
some respects admirable, in others they are 
lamentably deficient. He has great knowledge 
of facts, untiring patience in analysis, indomi- 
table courage to persevere, a decided taste for the 
highest generalizations, a marvelous subtility in 
following out single trains of thought, as well as 
a masterly skili in expressing their results in lan- 
guage and illustrating them by pertinent exam- 
ples. 

On the other hand, he is either signally deficient 
in the architectonic power of bringing together his 
generalizations into a harmonious system, or so 
deeply and hopelessly committed to atheism in 
theology and materialistic evolutionism in science, 
that he deserves to be set down as an imprac- 
ticable and splendid theorist, rather than as a 
comprehensive and profound philosopher. We 
join with his devoted adherents in valuing his 
writings for single admirable features, but we 
must be excused from accepting his system of 
philosophy. 
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AMERICAN, 


TuE poetry of Leizk Hunt, while it resembles in some par- 
ticulars that of certain other English poets whose schools 
were akin to his, has still something which is peculiarly his 
own. It is not easy to define this element of originality, 
which seems to consist of an exuberance of animal spirits 
wedded to extreme naturalness of expression: the 
head of a manand the heart of a child could alone have 
produced it. The lattér, indeed, sometimes predominates, 
and, while it lends a sort of charm to Hunt’s verse, be- 
trays it into colloquialisms which force a smile. His lan- 
guage, choice as it often is, too frequently runs wild, 
trailing itself around and entangling his thought. This 
defect of style is very noticeable in his early produc- 
tions; the later ones bear evidence of careful, artistic 
pruning, and, judged according to the standard by which 
they were written, are nearly perfect. A few, as ‘‘ Abou 
Ben Adhem,” ‘‘ Jenny kissed me when we met,” and the 
sonnet ‘‘ On the Nile,” are perfection itself. 

The American reader, while he may be familiar with 
the best poems of Leigh Hunt, can hardly have seen all 
that he has written in verse, the only American edition 
of his poetical works being rather a selection than a com- 
plete edition. It is true that it was made by Hunt him- 
self for Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, in whose charming 
“blue and gold” series of popular authors it fitly be- 
longs ; still it omits some poems, chiefly belonging to his 
early period, which his admirers would wish to preserve. 
We have ourselves three er four volumes hardly repre- 
sented in it—his ‘‘ Mask of Liberty,” his translation of 
Tasso’s ‘* Aminta,” and a collection entitled “ Foliage,” 
published by him in 1618, and reprinted at Philadelphia 
in the same year. The latter volume is before us now. 
It opens with a poem in two parts, entitled ‘The 
Nymphs”—an attempt to realize the ancient mythology 
of Greece and to recall ‘* the finer people of the earth,” 





“Nymphs of all names, and woodland geniuses.” 


Carelessly written, it is exceedingly fresh and natural, 
and as picturesque as the best portions of ‘‘The Fairy 
Queen.” It seems to have been inspired by the ‘‘ Endy- 
mion” of Keats, which was written about this time, if our 
recollection serves us. In place of this rather vague criti- 
cism, however, let us give a sample of it in the following 
delicious glimpse of the Naiads: ‘ 


Those are the Naiads, who keep neat 

The banks trom sedge, and from the dull-dropp'd feet 
Of cattle that break down the fibrous mould. 

They snap the selfish nets, that. overbold, 

Cross the whole river, and might trip the kecls 

Of summer-boats. Theirs are the kind appeals 

And unseen beckoning, holding baits of “rass, 

That win the sheep into their washing-piace ; 

And they too, in their gentleness, uphold : 

The sighing nostrils of the stag, when he 

Takes to the wrapping water wretchedly 4 

And tow’rd the amorous noon, when some young poet 
Comes there to bathe, and yet halt thrills to do it, 




















Hovering with his ripe locks, and fair light limbs, 

And trying with cold foot the banks and brims, 

They win him to the water with sweet fancies, 

Till in the girdling stream he pants and glances. 

There’s a whole bevy there in that recess 

Rounding from the main stream : some sleep, some dress 
Each other's locks, some swim about, some sit 

Parting their own moist hair, or fingering it 

Lightly, to let the curling air go through : 

Some make them green and lilied coronets new ; 

And one there trom her tender instep shakes 

The matted sedge ; a second, as she swiins, 

Looks round with pride upon her easy limbs ; 

A third, fast holding by a bough, lets float 

Her slumberous body like an anchored boat, 

Looking with level eve at the glib flakes 

And the strange crooked quivering Which it makes, 
Seen through the weltering of the watery ¢ 

Others (which make the rest look att 
Nodding and smiling in the middle tide, 
And luring swans on, which like foudied things 
Eye poutingly their hands ; yet following, glide 
With unsuperfiuous litt of their proud wings 











them) pass, 


“The Nymphs” is followed by ‘‘Fancy’s Party,” a 
pleasant fragment of no especial account, and three or four 
smaller poems included by Hunt in the revised * blue and 
gold” edition of his poetical works. A series of *‘ Epistles” 
he has entirely omitted. They ure seven in number, and 
are addressed to Hunt’s friends, Lord Byron, Thomas 
Moore, William Hazlitt, Barron Field, and Charles Lamb, 
The contrast between England and Italy and the obliga- 
tions of the English to the Italian poets are well expressed 
in the epistle to Byron: 


But all the tour great Masters of our sone, 
Stars that shine out amidst a starry throne, 
Have turned to Italy tor added light, 

As earth is Kissed by the sweet moon at night— 
Milton for half his style, Chaucer fer tales 
Spenser tor flowers to fill his is!es and vale 
And Shakespeare's self for frames already done 
To build his everlasting piles upon. 

Her genius is more soft, harmonious, fine 

Ours bolder, deeper, and more masculine : 

In short, as Woman's sweetness to man's force, 
Less grand, but softening by the intercourse, 

So the two countries are—so may they be— 
England, the high-souled man, the charmer Italy. 


The first of the three epistles to Moore contains a luxu- 
riant description of Hampstead, the suburban residence of 
Hunt, and a picture of the latter writing, in his arbor we 
may suppose : 


And yet how can IJ touch, and not linger awhile, 

On the spot that has haunted my youth like a sinile ¢ 

On its fine breathing prospects, Its clump-wooded ylades, 
Dark pines, and white houses, and long-alleyed shades, 
With fields going down, where the bard lies and sees 
The hills up above him with roots in the trees ? 

Now too, while the season—half guinmer, half spring— 
Brown elms and green oaks—makes one loiter and sing ; 
And the bee's weighty murmur comes by us at noon, 
And the cuckoo repeats his short indolent tune, 

And little white clouds lie about in the sun, 

And the wind’s in the west, and h 


shaking 





Even now while I write, I'm half stretched on the ground, 
With a cheek-smoothing air coming hatling me round, _ 
Betwixt hillocks of green, plumed with fern and wild 


While my eye closely follows the bees in their bowers. 
People talk of ‘‘ poor insects” (although, by the way, 

Your old friend Anacreon was wiser than they) ; 
But, Lord, what a set of delicious retreats 

The epicures live in—shades, colors, and sweets! 
The least clumps of verdure, on peeping into ‘em, 

Are emerald groves, with bright shapes winding through 


m; 
And sometimes I wonder, when poking down by ’em, 
What odd sort of giant the rogues may think I am. 
Here perks from his arbor of crimson or green 
A bean, who slips backward as though he were seen : 
Here over my paper another shall go, 
Looking just like the traveler lost in the snow, 
Till he reaches the writing, and then, when he’s eved it 
What nodding, and touching, and coasting beside it. 
No fresh-water spark, in his uniform fine, 
Can be graver when he too first crosses the line ¢ 
Now he stops at a question, as who should say ‘“* Hey?” 
Now casts his round eye up the yawnsof an A; 
Now resolves to be bold, half atraid he shall sink, 
And like Gifford before him, can’t tell what to think. 


The epistle to Hazlitt gives us another glimpse of 
Hunt’s life at Hampstead, enlivened by the society of his 
friends, Hazlitt in particular: 


To tell you the truth, I could spend very well 

Whole mornings in this way ‘twixt here and Pali Mall, 
And make my gloves’ fingers as black as my hat, 

In pulling the books up from this stall and that : 

Then turning home gently through field and o'er stile, 
Partly reading a purchase, or rhyming the while, 

Take my dinner (to make a long evening) at two, 

With a few droppers-in like my cousin and you, 

Who can season the talk with the right-tlavor'd attic, 
Too witty for tattling, too wise for dogmatic : 

Then take down an author whom one of us mentions, 
And dote, for awhile, on his jokes or inventions : 

Then have Mozart touched, on our bottle’s completion, 
Or one ot your tav’rite ballads trim Venetian : 

Then up for a walk before tea down a valley, 

And so to come back through a leaty-walled alley, 

In which the sun peeping, as into a chamber, 

Looks gold on the leaves, turning some to sheer amber : 
Then tea made by one, who (although my wite she be), 
If Jove were to drink it, would soon be his Hebe : 
Then silence a little—a creeping twilight— 

Then an egg tor your supper, with lettuces white, 

And a moon and friend’s arm to go home with at night. 









Better still, in the epistle to Lamb, is the sketch of ‘‘Elia” 
and his sister trudging out to spend an evening with the 
Hunts: 


O thou, whom old Homer would call, were he living, 
Home-lover, thought-teeder, abuidant-joke-giving ; 

Whose charity s 5 from deep knowledge, nor swerves 
Into mere self-reticctions, or scornful reserves : 

In short, Who were nade for two centuries ago, 

When Shakespeare drew men, and to write was to know : 
You'll guess why I can’t see the snow-covered streets, 
Without thinking of you and your visiting feats, 

When you call to remembrance how you and one more, 
When I wanted it most, used to knock at my door. 

For when the sad winds told us rain would come down, 

Or show upon snow fairly clogged up the town, 

And dun yellow toys brooded over its white 

So that scarcely a being was seen toward night, 

Then, then, said the lady yelept near and dear, 

“Now mind what I tell you, the H.'s will be here. 

So L poked up the flame, and she got out the tea, 

And down we both sat, as prepared as could be ; 

And there, stire as fate, came the knock of you two, 

Then the latithe: lor fs and the * Well, how @ye do? 














Then your palm tow’rd the fire, and your face turned to 


me, 
And shawis and great-coats hung—where they should be, 
And due ‘never saw’s”’ being paid to the weather, 
We cherished our knees, and sat sipping together, 
And leaving the world to the fogs and the fighters, 
Discussed the pretensions of all sorts of writers : 
Of Shakespeare's coevals, all spirits divine ; 
Of Chapman, whose Homer's a fine rough old wine ; 
Of Marvell, wit, patriot, and poet, who knew 
How to give, both at once, Charles and Cromwell their due ; 
Of Spenser, who wraps vou, wherever you are, 
In a bow’r of seclusion beneath a sweet star ; 
Of Richardson, too, who afflicts us so long, 
We began to suspect him of nerves over strong ; 
Tn short, of all tions who give full-measured page,® 
Not forgetting Sir Thomas, my ancestor sage, 
Who delighted (so happy were all his digestions) 
In puzzling his head with impossible questions. 

But now, Charles—you never (so blissful you deem me) 
Come lounging, with twirl of umbrella, to see me 
In vain have we hoped to be set at our ease, 

By the rains, which you know used to bring Lamb and peas; 
In vain we look out like the children in Thomson, 
And say, in our innocence, * Surely, he'll come soon.” 


There is not much poetry in all this, perhaps, still it is 
pleasant reading on account of the thread of autobiogra- 
phy which runs throughit. What would we not give for 
a similar memorial from the pen of Shakespeare—say a 
poetical epistle from Stratford directed to Ben Jonson in 
London? Without doubt epistles did pass between them, 
though it may be questioned whether either wrote to the 
other in verse ; for your truly great man, whatever his 
profession, is apt to ‘‘sink the shop” among his asso- 
ciates. That Jonson and Draytun, and other of Shake- 
speare’s London friends, were in the habit of visiting him 
at Stratford in the lust years of his life was the tradition 
after his death, which, by the way, was laid to one of 
these visits and the drinking bout which attended it, and 
which took place at a Stratford tavern we may suppose, 
since Shakespeare is said to have caught cold in return- 
ing to his house late at night or early in the morning— 
falling asleep in the fields, which at that hour were. as 
well drenched as himself. So says tradition, and no doubt 
truthfully. Would, however, that we had some scrap 
from Shakespeare’s own pen to prove it, or indeed any 


Jact in his life, except his lending money and leaving 


his wife (who, be sure, frowned on his merry-making 
with his ‘‘followers’’) his second best bed! They were 
not given to autobiography in “ the spacious times of the 
great Elizabeth,” but now the smailest poetaster leaves 
his memoirs arranged for publication. Hunt published his 
in his lifetime. «nd delightful reading they are. Enough, 
however, for to-day of him and his ‘‘ Foliage,” from 
which we have plucked a few leaves not wholly sere, 
though nearly fifty years have passed since they budded 
first. 

Messrs, Ticknor & Fields have in press and will soon 
publish a volume of posthumous papers by the late Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. They consist of a number of maga- 
zine articles from the old Democratic Review, for which 
Mr. Hawthorne was at one time a constant contributor, 
several uncollected tales and sketches from old annuals, 
and a selectio:. £ om his early writings in one of the Salem 
journals. .We presume the volume will include the frag- 
ment of ‘The Dolliver Romance”—a marvelously beauti- 
ful torso—with whatever else he may have left in a com- 
pleted form. An accurate memoir, however brief, would 
add to its permanent value, for Hawthorne, like Thack- 
eray, was one of the few authors in whom the world {s in- 
terested. 











FOREIGN. 

‘“‘Tue Infant Bridal and other Poems,” by Mr. Aubrey 
De Vere, a selection from the poctical works of th&t 
gentleman, contains a number of poems which would do 
credit to any living writer of verse. -Mr. De Vere is nota 
great poet, but he isa thoughtful one, and in his rather 
narrow work without a rival. How admirable, for in- 
stance, as a bit of portraiture, is this truly womanly 
sketch : 

A CHARACTER. 
She scarce can tell if she have loved or not ; 
She of her heart no register has kept 


She knows but this, that once too blest ‘her lot 
Appeared for earth ; and that ere long she wept. 


Upon life's daily task without pretense 
She moves ; and many love her, all revere : 
She will be full of joy when summoned hence, 
Yet not unhappy seems while lingering here. 


If once her breast the storms of anguish tore, 
On that pure lake no weeds or scum they cast . 
Time has ta’en from her much, but given her more 
And of his gifts the best will be the last. 


Her parents lie beneath the churchyard grass ; 

On her own strength and foresight she Is thrown, 
Who, while her brothers played, too timid was 

To join their sports ; and played or sighed alone. 


Her heart is as a spot of hallowed ground 
Filled with old tombs and sacred to the Past, 
Such as near villages remote is found, 
Or rain-washed chancel in some woodland waste : 


It once was pierced each day with some new stone, 
And thronged with weeping women and sad men ; 
But now it lies with grass and flowers o’ergrown, 
And o’er it pipes the thrash and builds the wren. 
Mr. J. L. Milton, in his *‘ Stream of Life on our Globo,” 
a sketch, in untechnical language, of the beginning and 
growth of life, and the physiological laws which govern its 
progress and operations, gives an interesting picture of 
the lake-dwellers of Switzerland: ‘Tradition tells of 
few scenes more interesting than those called up by think- 
ing of this simple fisher-people in their little wave-girt 
homes—~a scene on which the genius of Homer might have 
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dwelt with fondness. Little dwarf children taken out in 
times of peace to gather wild-berries and weave flower- 
chains in meadows buried for ages, watching the jumping 
squirrel and the bright-eyed field-mouse, while the little 
goat-horned sheep clambered up the rocks or browsed in 
the ancient fields, or listening with awe to the growling of 
the great bears or the lowing of the huge dun oxen! By- 
and-by the babies are grown to dwarf darlings in quaintly 
fashioned robes, and sit demurely ranged at work under 
the eye of their elders, 


“*The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones,’ 


knotting their curious flax garments first with their 
fingers, then with quaint bone needles and bodkins, and, 
as arts improved, with the rude spindle; while the men 
fashioned their deadly fireballs or simple pottery, shaping 
the coarse, dark clay into jars as large as the old Roman 
wine-vases, such as the Hindoo has used from remotest 
time, or chipped their arrow-heads of flint and crystal, or 
edged their bone daggers and their serpentine hatchets, or 
sallied out to hunt for fish. By-and-by they are dwarf 
matrons, grave with household cares—‘on hospitable 
thopghts intent,’ or thinking about getting off their young 
folks—and dwarf men of business and warriors, changing 
by-and-by into little elders solemnly meting out justice, 
and then little old men and women, bent with pains and 
aches, sitting in the sunshine and chirping like grasshop- 
pers, ‘TETT/yECOW LOLKOTES,” thinking often as little as 
the children sprawling about them how soon they are to 
be little corpses lying in the depths of the old lakes, Or 
when some mighty warrior or virtuous father of the 
state passed away to the land of spirits, the honored re- 
mains were solemuly borne, with all the mournful 
pomp of their simple faith, to the rude but vast 
stone tomb and buried, for the people of the stone 
age had a great respect for the dead: and, when they 
were laid in their last resting-place, the arms were crossed 
upon the breast and the chin bent down upon the knees: 
as man lies ere he enters upon this scene, so he should lie, 
they thought, when he re-entered the great womb of 
nature, Then they laid his arms and the offerings for the 
dead, food and trinkets beside him; and, that done, the 
great stones were raised like a chamber over the body, and 
above all was piled the vast funereal mound of earth. And 
thus they acted their parts in the pilgrimage of life till 
the strong hand of the spoiler wasted their strength, and 
internal decay proclaimed to their era that their hour 
had come, and their numbers began to thin and their star 
to wane by a process as sure and steady as that which 
changes the man intothe lean pantaloon. As they passed 
away, the wheel of time with each silent turn blotted out 
some trace that former years had spared, till all slept 
beneath the waters of the Swiss lakes in one common 
oblivion.” 

Mr. Henry Walter Bates, in his entertaining volume 
“The Naturalist on the River Amazon,” has a graphic 
description of a masquerade among the South American 
Indians, on the fete days of the Catholic Church: ‘The 
Indians play a conspicuous part in the amusements at 
St. John’s Eve, and at one or two other holidays which 
happen about that time of the year—the end of June. In 
some of the sports the Portuguese element is visible, in 
others the Indian; but it must be recollected that mas- 
querading, recitative singing, and so forth, are common 
originally to both peoples. A large number of men and 
boys disguise themselves to represent different grotesque 
figures, animals, or persons. Two or three dress them- 
selves up as giants with the help of a tall framework. 
One enacts the part of the Caypor, a kind of sylvan deity 
similar to the Curupira which I have before mentioned. 
The belicf in this being seems to be common to all the 
tribes of the Tup{ stock. According to the figure they 
dressed up at Ega, he is a bulky, misshapen monster, with 
red skin and long shaggy red hair hanging half way down 
his back. They believe that he has subterranean campos 
and hunting-grounds in the forest, well stocked with pacas 
anddeer. He is not at all an object of worship or fear, 
except to children, being considered merely as a kind of 
hobgoblin, Most of the masquers make themselves up as 
animals—bulls, deer, magoary storks, jaguars, and so 
forth—with the aid of light frameworks, covered with old 
cloth dyed or painted, and shaped according to the object 
represented. Some of the imitations which I saw were 
capital, One ingenious fellow arranged an old piece of 
canvas in the form of a tapir, placed himself under it, and 
crawled about on all fours, He constructed an elastic 
hose to resemble that of the tapir, and made, before the 
doors of the principal residents, such a good imitation of 
the beast grazing that peals of laughter greeted him 
wherever he went. Another man walked about solitarily, 
masked as a jabirti crane (a large animal, standing about 
four feet high), and mimicked the gait and habits of the 
bird uncommonly well. One year an Indian lad imitated 
me, to the infinite amusement of the townsfolk. He came 
the previous day to borrow of me an old blouse and straw 
hat. I felt rather taken in when I saw him, on the night 
of the performance, rigged out as an entomologist, with 
an insect net, hunting bag, and pineushion. To make the 
imitation complete, he had borrowed the frame of an old 


pair of spectacles, and went about with it straddled oyer 
his nose.” 





At the Basle University Library an important discovery 
has been made—a hitherto unknown poem by Sebastian 
Brandt, the celebrated author of the ‘‘ Narrenschiff,” who 
lived at Strasburg in the fifteenth century. The poem 
dates from the time of his temporary sojourn at Basle, and 
treats of the first meteor that fell at Ensisheim, in 1492. 

The family of M. Jomard, the celebrated geographer, re- 
cently deceased, his just issued the collection at which he 
had been working since 1828, and which he had just fin- 
ished when he dicd, viz., the ‘‘ Monuments dela Géo- 
graphie,” a history of geography, as he used to call it, 
written by itself. The collection consists of twenty-one 
plates, containing the facsimiles of all the ancient maps 
known in Europe and in the East, the celestial and terres- 
trial globes, mappemondes, cosmographical tables, astro- 
labes, and instruments of observation in use since the 
earliest times to the period of Ortelius and G. Mercator— 
that is, tothe end of the sixteenth century. The ‘‘ Monu- 
ments” contain, among other things, the bronze Kufic 
celestial globe of the eleventh century, in the Imperial 
Library of Paris ; the map of an itinerary from London to 
Jerusalem, from the Chronicle of Matthew Paris, in the 
British Museum; the mappemonde, painted on vellum, 
executed by command of Henry II., King of France, the 
original of which was lately bought for 20,000 francs ; the 
mappemonde of Gérard Mercator, etc., ete. 





PERSONAL. 





Dr. WILLIAM CureTOoN, rector of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and one of the small group of Europe’s greatest 
oriental scholars, died on the 17th of June, at his country- 
house of Westbury, in Shropshire, at the age of fifty-six. 
Born in 1808, and educated at Christ church, Oxford. he 
was ordained priest in 1834, and was for a time sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian. In 1837 he became assistant keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum, a situation which he 
filled for twelve years, when he was appointed to a 
canonry in Westminster, and to the attached rectorship 
of the parish of St. Margaret’s. Two years before he had 
been appointed chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen, and 
shortly before his death he was appointed to a royal trus- 
teeship of the British Museum. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and honorary D.D. of Halle, corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and member of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, the Oriental Society of Germany, 
and many other Continental societies. These honors he 
owed to his reputation as an orientalist, and especially as 
a Syriac scholar, a reputation of over twenty years’ stand- 
ing, which was formed by publications of his while an offi- 
cial in the British Museum. His ‘* Corpus Ignatianum,” 
an edition of an ancient Syriac version of the ‘‘ Epistles 
of St. Ignatius,’’ with commentaries thereon, was pub- 
lished in 1845, and occasioned an interesting controversy. 
Among his later works were an edition of a palimpsest of 
parts of Homer found in an Eastern convent, and his 
“Spicilegium Syriacum,” published in 1855. He was 
engaged upon a work connected with the Gospel of St. 
Matthew at the time of his death. He is said to have owed 
his preferment in the Church to the late Prince Consort, 
who was one of his greatest admirers. AsaSyriac scholar 
he had no equal in England. 

Apropos of the recent dismissal of M. Renan, the pro- 
fessors of the Collége de France, in order to show their 
disapprobation of that arbitrary act, have proposed two 
candidates for the newly created chair of Comparative 
Philology, viz., Adolph Kegnier, the translator of Schiller 
into French, a staunch Orleanist, who, if elected, would 
immediately have to be dismissed again, since he would 
under no circumstances take the oath, and M. Bréal, a 
young Jew of great promise, but of ill favor in government 
circles, The appointment will probably fall upon Mr. 
Munk, one of the most eminent of living Semitic scholars. 

Mile. AGATHE LETELLIER has left a legacy of 20,000 
francs to the French Académie des Sciences, for the pur- 
pose of supplying young zoologists with the necessary 
means of continuing M. de Savigny’s investigations in 
Egypt and Syria, the fund to be called the ‘‘ Savigny 
Foundation,” 

Count D’HEMOLstEIN has been for some time engaged in 
editing the unpublished letters of Marie Antoinette, which 
form an autobiographical record of her life from 1770, 
when she was married to Louis XVI. at the age of fifteen, 
to 1792, a year before her execution. 

Dr, PgRtz, the principal librarian of the Royal Library 
of Berlin, has issued a report on the history and progress 
of the ‘* Monumenta Germanie Historica,” which he and 
a number of savans have edited for several years past. 

The Contiuental journals are filled with gossip concern- 
ing MAYERBEER, the date of whose birth has been at last 
cleared up, as we see by a paragraph in the Reader. The 
day generally named was the Sth of September, but the 
year fluctuated between 1790, 91, 92, and even 94, An 
official look into the registry, however, has set the doubts 
at rest, As the day of his birth was found there the 5th 
Elul, 5551 (September 5th, 1791), he would thus soon 
have reached his seventy-third year. Some farther 
curious details in his testament are, that he left nothing 
to his servants, an annuity of 25,000 thalers to his wife, 
and to each of his three daughters an annuity of 15,000 


thalers. Several foundations, however, have received 
large donations—e. g., the Association des Auteurs Musi- 
cals, and the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Drama- 
tiques, each of which receives 10,000 francs. The clause 
about the MSS. which he left, and which were to be de- 
livered up to that one of his grandchildren who should 
prove a musical genius, does exist, but with the addition 
that, in case there should not be such a grandson in exist- 
ence, the Royal Library at Berlin should become sole heir 
to his literary remains. 

The following particulars about the pope’s family are 
given by a Vienna paper: ‘Pius IX. has two elder 
brothers, Couné Gabriel Mastai, 84 years, and Count 
Gaétan, 80 years of age. His sister, Countess Bernini, is 
77. His father, Count Hieronymus Mastai, reached anage 
of 84, his mother of 82, his grandfather, Count Hercules 
Mastai, of 96 years. The family Mastai is numerous. 
Count Gabriel has two sons—Lodovico, married to the 
Princess Del Drago; Hercules, married to the niece of 
Cardinal Cadolini. Four sisters, of whom one is still 
alive, gave the pope a numerous crew of nephews. The 
family Mastai boasts of never having received anything 
from the public purse.” 

The Freie Deutsche Hochstift, which occupies the 
Goethe House, at Frankfort, has formed the project of 
collecting all the works that relate to Goethe, and having 
a complete Goethe library for scientific use in the house 
of his birth. A complaint was made in 1855 that there 
was no such collection in Frankfort, no means of consult- 
ing the most indispensable works about Goethe. The 
Hochstift intends to gather all the works of Goethe, from 
single essays and poems to the collected editions; all 
writings on Goetheand his works ; all correspondence re- 
lating to him; autographs and pictures of himself and 
his relations. Much has been done already for this, but 
more is wanted, and an invitation has therefore been 
issued to all who are interested in the subject, calling on 
them to contribute either any of the objects mentioned 
above or money subscriptions to assist in their purchase. 
The undertaking is no light one, as there is hardly one 
German author who has not written on Goethe ; and even 
in England and America there is a copious and growing 
literature about him, especially if periodicals are to be 
taken into account. Gifts of the kind specified will be 
thankfully received by Herr Schideck, in the Goethe 
House, Frankfort. * 

Prof. M. GotpscuMrnt, the author of “‘ Joseph Bendixen, 
the Jew,” has lately been lecturing at Copenhagen, in the 
Hall of the University, for the benefit of the families who 
have suffered from the bombardment of Fredricia and 
Sonderberg. Speaking of the lectures, of which there 
were to be six, Prof. Goldschmidt, who opened the course, 
said: ‘The number is of little consequence compared 
with the fact that from different branches of literature 
and science men have gathered in order to change, with 
your aid, words into bread, into material assistance to 
men, women, and children suffering from the merciless 
conduct of the foe. It is a protest from men keeping gen- 
erally uloof from daily strife, leading a life of stillness 
and quiet, occupied with humane studies—a protest 
against inhumanity. It is somewhat more besides. The 
sole fact of literature and science, under existing circum- 
stances, amid war and deep sorrow, being made use of as 
productive powers, contains a symbol or an omen that 
Danish culture still contrives to rebuild what German 
culture at present is burning and breaking down.” 








—In 1863, 13,411,888 lbs. of British manufactured paper 
(exclusive of hangings), of the value of £363,405, were 
exported to the British possessions in India, Australia, 
North America, and South Africa. In the same year 
2,851,744 lbs. of foreign manufactured paper, valued at 
£62,385, were transhipped or exported to the same coun- 
tries. In the year 1862, £100,992 worth of paper was im- 
ported into New South Wales; £14,903 into Canada ; and 
£27,125 to the Cape of Good Hope. In the year ending 
April 30, 1862, the paper imported into British India from 
various countries was as follows: From the United King- 
dom, £214,232 ; from Aden, £7,152 ; from America, £785 ; 
from Antwerp, £7,461; from the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, £478; from the Cape of Good Hope, £70; from 
Ceylon, £373 ; from China, £4,904 ; from France, £22,264 ; 
from Germany, £2,843; Mauritius and Bourbon, £4; 
Mediterranean ports, £85; Straits’ Settlements, £1,620 ; 
Suez, £12,848—Total, £275,119. 








—The Scotch papers report the discovery at Kinghorn, 
Fifeshire, of a large earthen jar containing no less than 
about thirty pounds’ weight of old silver coins, chiefly 
coins of the English Edwards, but with some Scotch coins 
of Alexander III., John Baliol, Robert Bruce, and David 
II, intermixed. The latest date legible on any of the coins 
is 1375. They are doubtless relics of the period of the 
English invasions of Scotland, and some of them might 
even carry the imagination back to the time of the occu- 
pation of Sootland by the English under Edward I, 
The place of discovery is also most suitable. It was at 
Kinghorn where happened that fatal accident to the Scot- 
tish kingdom gghe death of the Scottish king Alexander 
III. by a fall from his horse, which, cutting off the direct 
succession to the crown, led to the English interference 








and the Wallace and Bruce struggle. 
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Tue publication of the Rounp Taste will 
be suspended after this date. 

It is due to the friends of the paper to 
say that this step has not been taken with- 
out careful consideration. The Rovunp 
TaBLE, as it stands to-day, is a success. 
Its conductors have reason to believe that 
no paper ever started in New York has 
met with such general patronage during the 
first half-year of its existence. Its circula- 
tion and advertising patronage are greater 
than it was anticipated they would be at 
this date, while its prospects, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be considered very 
encouraging. In fact, it is abundantly 
proved that an independent, critical, and 
literary journal was an actual want in the 
couniry. 

Why then is the Rounp Taste suspended? 
The sole and only reason consists in the 
uncertain financial condition of the country, 
which so affects the price of everything 
necessary to the making of a literary paper 
that its conductors deem it imprudent to 
press the enterprise while the war and its 
burdens shall continue. However the 
opinions of men may differ as to what the 
future has in store for us, we think there is 
a very general agreement that, with the 
absorption of the strength and wealth 
of the country by the ravages of war, the 
prices of all necessaries and commodities 
must greatly advance, while all articles 
that are in any way regarded as luxuries 
the people will be compelled to dispense 
with. The conductors of the Rounp TaBLe 
are most certainly disposed to share any 
burdens that may be imposed upon them as 
citizens, but they cannot feel it to be their 
duty to carry their enterprise into so dubi- 
ous a future. 





There are acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness which the undersigned desire to ex- 
press over their own names. We com- 
menced the publication of a weekly literary 
journal, fully appreciating the hazards of 
the enterprise, and in the face of a very 
general discouragement. But there were 
those—good and true—who welcomed the 
attempt, and gave it cordial and_ generous 
support. Many of the leading journals kindly 


announced the paper and gave it active 





assistance. In every direction the press of 
the country showed its appreciation and 
sympathy; many of ‘the publishers, jtoo, 
gavé it their immediate countenance and 
While, for} the most part, all 
of these have remained friendly up to the 
present time, other friends 
gathering constantly around our board, un- 
til now there is but one feeling to be ex- 
pressed in return, and that ‘is of sincere 
gratitude to all. 


patronage. 


have been 


That the Rounp TaBe has 
not been all that some could have wished 
it to be, we have been well aware. To 
all who have so generously sustained us in 
our effort to publish an independent and 
impartial journal which should do credit 
to American literature, we now return our 
hearty thanks. Nor can we refrain from 
adding that, in the event of the return of 
happy days of peace and prosperity, we 
stand ready to resume the publication of 
the Rounp Tae, or a paper of similar 
character, confident, from our past experi- 
ence, that it will be welcomed and sustained. 

There are many acknowledgments of in- 
debtedness which we should like to make 
in detail at this time. We can only instance 
one, however, the omission of which under 
any circumstances would be a gross injustice. 
We refer to the printers of the Rounp Taste, 
Messrs. Phair and Company. Whatever 
credit is due for the typographical appear- 
ances of our paper belongs to this firm, with 
whom to have business relations is at once 
a pleasure and a satisfaction. * 

With one word more we bid adieu to our 
readers until this blast of war and desola- 
tion shall have passed by for ever. As we 
shall send immediately to our subscribers 
the balance due them on their unexpired sub- 
scriptions, we request that they will notify 
us at once if they fail to receive such remit- 
tances. 

And so, after seven months of pleasure and 
unexpected success, in which if we have 
made some enemies, we have made more 
friends, we lay down the pen, owing no man 
anything, hoping for better times, but ready 


for the worst. 
Henry E. SweetseEr, 


Cuaries H. Sweetser. 
New York, July 23, 1864. 





OUR COUNTRY AND THE FUTURE. 
HE recent call for half a million soldiers 
to serve for one year, unless sooner 
discharged, marks another stage in the his- 
tory of the war, and, as such, demands a 
juster estimate of the present position of the 
country than partisan papers seem willing 
to give. The duty which every citizen owes 
to himself and his country at this time is to 
take a fair view of the present condition of 
the nation, and be prepared to act as the 
conclusions thus formed may require. En- 
couragement and discouragement must be 
fairly set over against each other. And if 
what we are about to say shall aid any in 





making such an estimate, we shall have 
accomplished our purpose. 


I. As far as regaining territory is con- 
cerned, there is every reason for encourage- 
ment. Kentucky and Missouri, once 
claimed by the Confederate States, are now 
firmly attached to the Union ; Tennessee has 
been rescued from rebel rule, and is now 
begging for the restoration of its old rights 
and privileges as one of the United States ; 
West Virginia is represented in Congress 
on an equality with New York; Louisiana 
and Arkansas claim to be members of the 
Union, though on. grounds as yet scarcely 
tenable ; our flag floats over portions (more 
or less extended) of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. 
One of our great armies is battering the 
gates of Richmond, and another has virtual 
(perhaps, by this time, actual) possession of 
Atlanta; while our navy so closelyjguards 
the coasts of rebeldom that every night and 
morning the roll of our drums fairly encir- 
cles the Confederacy. This is part of what 
we have to show for three years and a quar- 
ter of war. 

II. The resources of the rebels, though 
by no means exhausted, are not nearly 
so great as they were when, in defiant 
assurance of ultimate triumph, — the 
tocsin at Charleston roused a_ nation 
to arms. Shut out from the world be- 
yond, with no navy save a privateer or two, 
its population drawn upon almost to the last 
degree to keep tho ranks of its armies full, 
the Southern Confederacy is weaker to-day 
than ever it was, and is constantly growing 
weaker as the war is prolonged. 

III. Our relations with foreign powers are 
perfectly friendly. There have been differ- 
ences, it is true, but, by judicious diplomacy 
and the exer. e ofa spiritof forbearance on 


our part, they have all been sutisfactorily © 


adjusted, and to-day, in spite of all untoward 
events, the United States holds its place 
among the nations of the earth, while the 
Confederate States has no recognized exist- 
ence save as a belligerent--a recognition 
which is of no value to the Confederacy but 
of great value to the Union, in that it has 
evoked from every foreign power a declara- 
tion of neutrality. Besides, the proclama- 
tion of emancipation, whatever one may think 
of its effects at home, has strengthened us 
abroad by giving the impression to tho 
world that we are fighting on the side of 
Liberty, and the South is struggling to main- 
tain the institution of Slavery. 

Such, in brief, are the main reasons for en- 
couragement in looking at the country as it 
is to-day. The spirit of patriotism, of devo- 
tion to the Government, is manifested in so 
many ways that it need only be mentioned. 
Even among those who clamor the loudest 
against the policy of the Administration, 
hardly a man can be found who would not 
willingly sacrifice his property and his life 
if he felt that thereby he would aid in restor- 
ing the Union. There is no disagreement 
upon the object to be attained ; the differ- 
ence lies in the mode of attaining it. 

Looking at the other aspects of the ua- 
tion’s position, it is plain that— 

I. The nation has lost many thousands of 
its sons in war, and yet tlie rebellion seems no 
nearer its end than it was at the start. Every- 
where our armies go they are met by forces 


quite as large and actually stronger by vir 
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tue of the fortifications behind which they 
fight. Nearly two million men have enlisted 
in our armies since the war began, and now, 
when a half million more are wanted, the 
country naturally asks what is to be done 
with them. Is there any assurance that this 
accretion to our forces will crush the rebel- 
lion? Some such assurance it has a right 
to demand, and the Government should not 
refuse to give it. 

II. The financial situation is anything but 
cheering. We are using paper money worth 
less than forty cents on the dollar. The Govern- 
ment debt increases daily by millions ; prices 
of all the necessaries of life are away above 
the reach of people of.ordinary means, and 
the prospect is that they will be much 
higher before the year is out. 
scarce, and consequently dear. 
is rampant. 


Labor is 
Speculation 
Dishonesty passes under the 
name of shrewdness, and so prevalent is it 
that even the rognes are exposing each 
other. Prudent men are anxious, very anxi- 
ous for the future, for there is every indica- 
tion that it will be worse, much worse than 
the present. Who can tell what it will be? 
III. There is no use in longer concealing 
the fact that the people are losing their con- 
fidence in the Administration. .They believe 
Mr. Lincoln honest, and that he tries to do 
what he thinks best for the country, but that 
he is inadequate to the task which Provi- 
dence has allotted him. In plain English, he 
is not equal to the emergency. Who is the 
man of all American citizens to guide the 
ship of state through this terrible storm no 
one knows. Perhaps Mr. Lincoln is as good 
a leader as the country can show; perhaps 
he is the best; but he is not the man that 
the times demand. These are unwelcome 
words, but the people know in their hearts 
that they are true. Down below the warm 
regard for Mr. Lincoln as a man and a Presi- 
dent, below the popular faith in his integrity 
of purpose, below the party feelings which 
sway every man to a greater or less degree, 
there is a sober conviction in the minds of a 
majority of the people that Abraham Lincoln 
is not the man for this tremendous crisis. 
They may re-elect him in preference to any 
one of his opponents, but this conviction can- 
not be eradicated. They give Rim ercdit for 
integrity, honesty, patriotism, and ability, 
but they acknowledge with sorrow that he 
is not the President that the nation needs. 
It is not that he has failed to do all in his 
power for the country, but that he has not 
the power that the country is in need of. 
Looking these facts squarely in the face, 
who that is a patriot will flinch? Is there 
not more reason for hope than for despair ? 
Granted that the times are hard and the 
prospects gloomy, so much the more reason 
is there for renewed effort to accomplish the 
purpose for which we entered upon the war. 
The current is swift, breakers may be ahead 
—then let the nation unite as one man, put 
the ship in as good trim as possible, and 
meet danger with all flags flying. So far, the 
war has been mere play. The soldiers have 
had all the suffering. 
take their share. The thing is inevitable, 
Then.to the future like men, determined to 
leave not a stone unturned by which the 
authority of the Government may be re- 
established throughout the United States 
and the Union of our fathers restored. Each 
man must take part in the work, or he will 


Now the people must 





not deserve to share in the result; and if 
each man does his duty there need be no 
fear as to what that result will be. God save 
the Republic ! 








BOAT-RACING AND THE COLLEGES. 


= by the thrifty city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, lies the beautiful lake 
“Quinsigamond.” Called still by its old 
Indian title, the old Indian legends and 
traditions connected with it are also faith- 
fully treasured up. These romantic associa- 
tions, together with the wild surroundings, 
make the lake a classic spot to all the coun- 
try around. By daylight and moonlight, 
ever the fisherman drops here his hook of 
faith, with a good promise of reward. Here 
the boat-club seeks its evening pleasure, 
and the hunter lifts his rifle at indifferent 
game. Here, too, the picnic parties tarry 
for a day, finding abundant sources of pleas- 
ure in the forest and on the lake. At times 
the music and the moonlight join forces to 
make the evening pastime more delicious ; 
and, altogether, “Quinsigamond” is a wel- 
come name to «ll who dwell or visit in the 
staid city of Worcester. 

But to the world at large this charming 
lake has become known through the summer 
orgies—called regattas—of the muscular 
and musical sons of Yale and Harvard Col- 
leges. Once Springfield was the chosen 
point of meeting, but an accidental death 
made the place too full of sad memories for 
its future use. Then came the Quinsiga- 
mond spasm and the boisterous christen- 
ing attending it, which the good people of 
Worcester can never forget. All the inde- 
cencies of a race-course, where illiterate and 
boorish men hold rule, were repeated by 
the many crowds which flocked thither. 
Gambling and carousing grew into a carni- 
val of dissipation. When money was gone, 
articles of ornament which the students were 
wearing were pledged as security for bor- 
rowed funds. The whole affair was disgrace- 
ful in the extreme, and to this day its memo- 
ries are painfully fresh in the minds of those 
who were spectators. It was this which gave 
the first notoriety to the beautiful lake, 
whose surface neither Indian nor white man 
had ever before so sadly disgraced. 

We are told through the papers that there 
will be another Regatta on the same lake 
the present season. The champion oarsmen 
are reported as passing through a severe 
course of physical discipline in preparation 
for the great test of muscular strength and 
boating skill. Now we cannot believe that 
there will be any revetition of the scenes 
which we have described as attendant upon 
a former race. It cannot be that the lessons 
of that occasion were wholly of no avail. 
And yet it is hardly possible for such an 
event to transpire without a certain amount 
of necessary evil. For our own part we 
think the injury done will far outweigh 
all the pleasure and good. With such feel- 
ings we cannot but utter a word against the 
“Regattas” of our colleges, especially since 
50 many journals have seemed to be blinded 
as to their real character. 

We do not foramoment doubt the efficacy 
of any and all healthy sports within the do- 
main of any particular institution. The 
experiences at Oxford and Cambridge, Eng- 
land, have abundantly proved this. But itis 





the competition of rival institutions which 
we would deprecate. It created a deal of 
mischief when Amherst and Williams Col- 
leges assembled for a chess and ball tourna- 
ment, the trial ending with beastly carousal. 
And it has been the same at the boat races 
of Harvard and Yale. The occasions are 
simply opportunities for dissipation, removed 
from the scrutiny of college professors. 
The members of one institution are not 
willing to be outdone by those of another in 
acts of courtesy, and so the most extravagant 
scenes are witnessed at every recurrence of 
these festivities. Especially are they to be 
deplored in these times, when young men 
and students should havea care for economy 
and decent sobriety. 

We can conceive of a laudable competition 
among the colleges, and perhaps a trial for 
championship. But it would not be a trial 
of that which the most illiterate and boorish 
possess. It would rather be a test of 
intellectual culture and refinement, a lively 
debate, a recitational exercise, or a trial in 
the art of composition. Something of this 
character might be of advantage, and cer- 
tainly could not be attended with so many 
evils and excesses as the boat races. It 
is time that students should take a higher 
stand in such matters. Their very training 
should give them more self-respect and 
dignity. There is no reason why they should 
not engage in all athletic sports, but the good 
is quite likely to be counteracted if the 
occasions end, as they too often do, in dis- 
sipation and debauchery. We hope to hear 
better things from “ Quinsigamond” this year. 








We have reason to believe that the meet- 
ing at Niagara Falls of Jacob Thompson, of 
Mississippi, Clement C. Clay, of Alabama, 
George Sanders, and several prominent poli- 
ticians of the loyal states, is not so accidental 
as the public may suppose. Nor is the pres- 
ence of Mr. Greeley as much of a joke as 
some of the daily papers would like to make 
out. It is reported on good authority— 
though we do not vouch for the truth of the 
statement—that during Secretary Fessenden’s 
recent visit in this city, Mr. Greeley told him 
in plain terms that the war must stop soon, 
and that any farther increase of the public 
debt would endanger its payment by the 
country. Whether this be true or false, 
whether the meeting at Niagara Falls has 
any significance or not, if the opposition go 
before the people with the promise of an 
honorable settlement of the war and a partial 
or complete restoration of the Union in the 
event of its success at the polls, there can be 
no doubt as to the result of the presidential 
election. 








THE riddle of the Sphinx is quite thrown 
in the shade by the mystery that surrounds 
the riots in this city last summer. At the 
time of their occurrence it was positively 
stated that they were gotten up by the left 
wing of Lee’s army, and the statement was 
backed up by various kinds of documentary 
evidence. A little later one Andrews was 
convicted on the charge of having incited 
the rioters, and now a number of working- 
men of the city declare that the mob was 
composed of a “few reckless and dissolute 
men who vibrate between the penitentiary 
and the dark dens of crime.” Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ? 


. 
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“ART. 


PAINTING AND THE WAR. 


Onz.of, the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with the existing war is the very remote and trifling in- 
fluence which it seems to have exerted upon American 
art. The illustrators of the pictorial newspapers have 
been active, and the spirited groups of Rogers show that 
he has had an eye to the dramatic aspects of the great 
struggle; but the chief body of our artists have gone on 
painting landscapes and genre pieces and portraits, as if 
the old peace had never been interrupted. The few who 
have illustrated episodes of the war have selected those of 
a grotesque or humorous character, or occasionally those 
appealing to the sentimental or pathetic springs of the 
heart. We scarcely remember anything large in manner 
or dramatic in feeling from an American painter, with the 
exception of Eastman Johnson’s cartoon, exhibited last 
winter. Pictures like Lang’s ‘‘ Return of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment,” of which, fortunately, few have been pro- 
duced, are scarcely worthy of serious criticism. It is not 
now our purpose toinquire why Americans, of all others 
the most interested in the bloody drama daily enacting 
before their eyes, should neglect subjects so suggestive 
and effective, and which, from their knowledge of local 
scencry and national character and habits, they ought to 
be best able to illustrate. Such is, however, the fact, 
and it is therefore with less surprise than regret that we 
see foreign artists eager to undertake what we appear in- 
different to. Pictures like Constant Mayer’s ‘‘ Consola- 
tion,” which attracted so much admiration at the last 
Academy exhibition, or Hubner’s “God save the Union,” 
should have emanated from our own countrymen, and it is 
a lasting reproach that men foreign to the soil, and who 
cannot feel the deep interest that we do in the rebellion, 
should be the first to show what themes for illustration it 
affords. 

These remarks will not seem inappropriate when we 
state that there are now on exhibition at the Derby Gallery 
a collection of pictures, of which upward of one hundred, 
illustrating scenes in the present war, are by Italian art- 
ists. Of cotemporary Italian painters we know compara- 
tively little in this country, and no similar opportunity 
has ever been afforded to view any considerable number 
of their works. The principal names represented in the 
present exhibition, Michele Cammarano, Ponticelli, Marin- 
etti, Del Re, Vertumni, Martelli, Tagliano, and Palizzi, are 
unknown to us, and owing to the absence of catalogues we 
are unable to specify particularly their individual works. 
Every conceivable episode of the war seems to have been 
seized upon for illustration, and in the hundred odd can- 
vases before him the spectator may view the varying in- 
cidents of a soldier’s life, from his departure, amidst the 
cheers and tears of his friends, to the return, footsore and 
wounded. Sieges, skirmishes, assaults, cavalry encoun- 
ters, and pitched battles abound, and nearly every phase 
of the camp, the hospital, the bivouac, or the march is faith- 
fully represented. The merits of these works vary consid- 
erably, and all of them are painted in a coarse, free style, 
which is the opposite of that generally in vogue with 
us. Many have undeniable excellence in the composi- 
tion, and some of the battle-scenes are as effective as any- 
thing of their kind ever exhibited here. The accessories 
and backgrounds are hastily and sometimes slovenly ex- 
ecuted, though here and there are attempts, of no great 
merit, torepresent local scenery, which, in most of the 
pictures, seems to have been painted from the imagination 
only. This, however, does not detract from their dramatic 
effectiveness. Some, we are compelled to say, are posi- 
tively bad, and would hardly do credit to a respectable 
sign-painter ; but the number of these is not large. On 
another occasion, perhaps, we may be able to make more 
particular allusion to the most meritorious works. A 
large composition by Nehlig, representing the battle of 
Somerset, is carefully composed, and the gray light of the 
winter morning is in accord with the blackish and un- 
pleasant coloring affected by this artist. It is decidedly 
the best work of its class in the collection. 





OPTICAL DELUSIONS. 


Tae New Path for June is wholly occupied by an ap- 
preciative and exhaustive article on the new building for 
the National Academy of Design, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ Notice how beautiful that otherwise 
almost blank wall of the third story is, lozenge-shapes in 
a horizontal row, zigzags parallel to these above and be- 
low, all of oblong rectangular blocks of gray, set step 
fashion, contrasted with a white ground. The curious 
optical delusion which these cause, an appearance of im- 
perfect levelness in the horizontal courses of marble, only 
improves the effect when you are satisfied that it is delu- 
sion and not bad workmanship.’”? Many persons besides 
the writer of the above have noticed the ‘* curious optical 
delusion ” to which he alludes, but we are not aware that 
any one has ever regarded it as a merit rather than a de- 
fect, According to this principle, if the architect had con- 
trived to make the whole building look topsy-turvy when 
in reality it was standing perfectly upright, he would 
have been entitled to the highest meed of praise; and a 
person looking through a coarse pane of glass, and seeing 





the landscape beyond and every other object awry. is 
plunged into a state of extreme delight because he is 
satisfied ‘‘ that it 7s delusion,” and that trees and moun- 
tains, buildings and men are really in their normal posi- 
tion and condition. Why not confess ate once that the 
‘‘optical delusion” is a positive defect, as ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred who look at the building will de- 
clare? Where there is so much to admire in the new 
academy, it is not unreasonable to suppose, particularly 
as the building is a pioneer one of its class, that the archi- 
tect has made an occasional slip. The public will not be 
disposed to deal harshly with him on that account, but it 
will be impatient of criticism which strives to palliate 
faults by excuses of this kind. 

Powell’s picture of the Naval Victory on Luke Erie, 
which he was commissioned to paint for the state of Ohio, 
is just completed, and will probably be exhibited in this 
city during the ensuing season. It is seventeen feet by 
twelve, the figures being of life size, and the principal in- 
cident delineated is the departure of Perry in an open boat 
from the Lawrence, to transfer his flag to the Niagara. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


SouTHERN GERMANY is the seat of another revival in 
fresco painting, one of the impelling causes of which 
seems to have been the admiration excited by the recently 
completed frescoes by Ferdinand Wagner, in the palace of 
Prince Fugger, at Augsburg. The artist is now engaged 
upon a series of mural paintings for the Rathshaus iu 
Constance, and has had invitations from Breslau and 
other cities. Jt is claimed by a writer in the Allgemerne 
Zeitung that the processes employed by Wagner, and 
which seem to be his own invention, will enable his 
frescoes, even when exposed to the open air, to last for 
centuries, and to preserve during that time their original 
freshness, In the middle ages it is well known that the 
exteriors of houses in Augsburg were thus adorned, and 
as recently as fifty years ago the streets were compared to 
‘a picture-book, the leaves of which were the house walls 
with their frescoes.” It may be doubted, however, 
whether modern artists have yet regained those lost pro- 
cesses by which the medieval German painters made their 
works enduring. The frescoes on the new Pinakothek in 
Munich have failed entirely to withstand the effects of the 
atmosphere, and on the weather side of the building they 
are rapidly going to decay. The question whether Wag- 
ner’s in Augsburg will prove more successful cannot 
therefore be decided for several years. Meanwhile the 
attempt to restore the decorated exteriors, which once 
gave so much richness and picturesqueness to street 
scenes, will be hailed with pleasure, as an indication that 
the era of architectural coldness and poverty is passing 
away, and that color is about to assert its claim as a legi- 
timate part of household embellishinent. We may never 
see frescoed house walls in New York, but we may sce 
colored tiles and stone and brick in harmonious combi- 
nations in place of monotonous rows of brown or red or 
white houses, and it is to be hoped the time is not far dis- 
tant. 

The reputation of Meissonier appears to be at the pre- 
sent moment at its height in Paris. At the recent sale of 
the collection of Prince Demidoff, fifteen of his pictures 
brought 233,045 francs, one of them, *‘ Une Lecture de 
Diderot,” fetching the large sum of 88,000 francs. At the 
same sale Horace Vernet’s ‘‘ Combat between Brigands 
and the Pontifical Dragoons,” one of his most charac- 
teristic works, brought 29,000 francs. 

A bronze statuette of Silenus, somewhat in the style of 
the ‘‘ Dancing Faun,” is among the recent discoveries at 
Pompeii. The left hand is raised and holds a serpent on 
which once stood a glass vase, ornamented with gold, and 
of exquisite workmanship. 

A statue of Mozart is about to be erected in the street 
in Vienna bearing his name. 

The Etching Club of England is about to issue a series 
of recent works by its members, to comprise specimens of 
Holman Hunt, Millais, Creswick, Ansdell, and others. 

Among recent English publications on art is a new edition 
of the ‘‘ Epochs of Painting,” by R. N. Wornum, keeper 
and secretary of the British National Gallery. We have 
frequently had occasion to refer to the first edition of this 
little book, published about five years ago, and have re- 
garded it as the best elementary compendium of art his- 
tory and criticism in the language, The new work is toa 
considerable extent re-written, and contains double the 
matter of the first issue. The Englishcritics speak highly 
of it ; and we doubt not it will prove a valuable companion 
to both artist and art-student. 








Boston, July, 1864, 
To THE Epitor of THE RouND TABLE: 
** SUBJECTS—POSSESSORS—PAINTERS.”” 

May a nervous man in Boston be allowed to protest, in 
a quiet way, against the above traditional caption of the 
pages of the Catalogues of the New York National Acad- 
emy? I[t would be a trivial matter if it occurred only 
once ; but its repetition year after year becomes oppress- 
ive, particularly in the spring and summer montlis. 


One might say ‘ Owners,” or “The property of,” or, 
better, “Owned by,” or ‘‘ Belonging to,” but ‘* Possess 





ors” is palpably and offensively awkward and priggish. 





DRAMA. 


ABOUT STARS. 


Tue time draws near when arrangements for the 
fall and winter dramatic season must be completed ; in- 
deed, we presume that the various managers have already 
fixed upon the outlines of their programmes, There are 
several important points, however, which materially re- 
tard a complete settlement, especially the matter of sala- 
ries, In the present condition of the currency, the players 
must have a very large advance, at least one hundred 
per cent. over the specie rates of 1561. But of this we 
do not propose to speak just now. The primary question 
is, Who are to contract theatrical business—the managers 
or the stars? For many years past the character of man- 
agers for ability and indepenjlence has been deteriorating 
until it has reached a pitiful depth. The business of con- 
ducting a theater, once highly honorable and responsible, 
has become in many instanves a mere speculative enter- 
prise, undertaken by men who have no knowledge or re- 
gard for majagement, except forthe making of money. 
Broken-down litterateurs, ‘‘damned” actors, prosperous 
blacklegs, escaped defaulters, pin-feathery actresses, re- 
tired butchers, wandering Jews, rope-dancers, kept fancy 
men of successful bawds, and we know not what other in- 
congruous ‘* professions,” have been represented in 
theatrical management, forcing themselves into business 
of which they know little and care less, in the hope of 
harvesting a few thousands of dollars, but having no 
more regard for art than somany pigs would have for the 
flowers of a garden in which they were rooting for grubs, 
The intrusion of these incapable and unworthy creatures 
has kept even pace with the usurpations of so-called stars 
—indeed, they work together perfectly ; both parties are 
entirely regardless of the drama and its professors, ex- 
cept in so far as they can use them to fill their pockets ; 
both parties have therefore coffspired to break down hon- 
orable managers and honorable players, because they 
naturally stand in the way of humbug and rapacity. Iu 
some instances successful resistance has becn made, and 
we have still man»gers and theaters left honorable alike 
to themselves and the people who support them. But 
these are exceptions—the greater number of houses and 
managers are on the wrong side, 

Shall we have a continuance and aggravation of this 
ruinous system or want of system during the coming 
season? Shall we have real theaters under responsible 
and capable managers, or will the houses become jobbing 
shops and the managers mere masks behind which a series 
of impudent stars shall dictate and domineer and plot for 
the ruin of anybody and everybody who does not pander 
to their advancement? Shall we have regular companies 
of first-class artists, engaged for full seasons and put in 
legitimate business ; or does the manager expect to get a 
skeleton company at starvation prices, trusting to the 
star for his main people and yielding to that wandering 
and irreprehensible Nobody the entire control of his house ? 
You who’are so fond of prating of art and the advancc- 
ment of the profession—who remember the Park pit, or 
know somebody who once sat there—you who radiate 
with reminiscences of Keans and Kembles and Coopers 
and other theatrical demigods, what think you of the 
‘*advancement of art”? when some of the first or best 
houses in the country are thus given up to stars who 
shine in ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” or the ‘‘French Spy,” or 
trained dogs, or Baaddon adulteries, or burntcork? Shall 
it be this season that a star can take possession of stage, 
box-office, and managers, dictate terms exorbitant and 
ruinous, turn out the leading man (if there be one) and 
put in his place some plastic parasite of his own, 
show the juvenile lady to the door and supply her 
place with his fille de joie, kick the prompter from 
because he has a grudge against him, im- 
port a stage manager for an equally undignified reason, 
reverse the machinery of the entire establishment, and 
throw all the additional expense of this destructive work 
upon the manager? Very likely, very likely ; and there 
are managers who will stand it—nay, who rather like to 
play the spaniel to these domineering stars. Such mana- 
gers will select small companies of third-rate people as far 
as possible; they will avoid written engagements by 
making loud professions of interest for the players, thus 
leaving a chance to pick a quarrel and discharge any 
actor who may be dispensed with during the expected 
long run of “the exciting and highly popular moral 
drama of ‘The Wife of Forty Hushands, or Adultery ex- 
plained and Divorce made easy,’ by that comet of the 
dramatic firmament, the angelic Miss * * * * .” Such 
managers will foist upon the people as wonders of genius 
players who have neither the education nor the talent nor 
the experience to fill a respectable position in a legitimate 
company. They will work for, brag for, lie for, and some- 
times roundly pay for these Ishmaclites, when the hard- 
working and worthy stocks of their companies could not 
draw from them any more valuable recognition than now 
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and then a curse for not earning their salaries. 

“The sys- 
tem” is in full yogue and must run its course, One 
successful star (speaking in & pecuniary sense) will infect 
a dozen better actors to go into the business ; the draw- 
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backs and discouragements to which these very stars 
compel stock players to submit is another incentive to 
follow their example ; and so we hear every day of some 
new venture in the starring linc. The country is studded 
with wandering lights, who were small candles indeed in 
the city ; while a succession of more pretentious opera- 
tions regularly rise and set here in the metropolis. Per- 
haps it may be best to let the disease run its course; for 
walking ladies, utility men, and call boys to go into it 
also, until the very overdoing of it shall break the spell 
and bring us back to much-ridiculed legitimacy and for- 


egotten common-sense. 
§' 


If a year or two of general chaos shall be enough to 
restore sanity ; if after that probation we may be for ever 
rid of mountebanks and ignorant pretenders; if we can 
drive from the management of our places of amusement 
the horde of speculators who now have almost entire con- 
trol; if wecan put in their places upright, capable, and 
conscientious men, who believe their business to be both 
respectable and responsible—if these ends may be 
achieved, the present discouraging, and we may add dis- 
graceful state of the histrionic profession may be profita- 
bly endured, 

In conclusion, we repeat the unanswered question : 
Shall the manager manage the star and protect the 
theater, or shall the star manage and ruin both manager 
and house ? ‘ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FISHING ON THE LAKES. 
CLEVELAND, July, 1864. 
Totne Epitor oF THE Round TABLE: 


THERE is good common-sense in what you say under the 
“Rod and Line.” Claiming no skill piscatorially, there is 
more than one at first imagines in giving up a day to the 
sports of the clear blue waters. But as to real fishing, 
give me Lake Superior and the streains circumjacent. No 
fresh--water lake in the world can surpass the clearness of 
that iron and copper-bound water, and then such pure 
air, and above (I mean below) all such magnificent fish. 

Do you know Dr. Theodatus Garlick? If you don’t, 
Ido. Well, what of him’ Dr. Garlick has issued 
astandard treatise on the artificial propagation of certain 
Kinds of fish, published in this city in 1857. This work is 
well worth reading, and proves conclusively that the 
propagation of ‘‘brook or speckled trout” is entirely 
practicable. The doctor demonstrated this fact in the 
neighborhood of this city some years ago, in connection 
with the late Professor Ackley. Dr. Garlick is a professed 
naturalist, and will heartily indorse your views, and we 
need more just such men to help build up what is good in 
nature and keep down that vandalism too common in our 
lakes and fields. 

But out on the face of broad old Erie, just in view of 
my little room, there is found some sport with the rod and 
line; we have blue pike and perch and black and white 
bass. Just at the opening of day you can take any of the 
numerous small boats ready and waiting, float out to the 
grounds, and throw in your line ; there is sometimes fun in 
it if there happen to be no fish. I was out the other day 
several hours, my companion throwing his line on the one 
side, Ion the other ; no sooner was his line down than up 
it came with a walloping fish, but I worried and wearied, 
but not a bite; great heaps to him, none tome; my bait 
was the same, hook the same, line the same; provoked 
and mortified, Icame home sans fish. But one thing I did 
not miss—it is seldom I miss my supper if I can get it— 
Thad a stately supper at Silverthorn’s, and felt better. I 
found out how it was about those fish; the count. who is 
& lineal descendant of the commodores, gave me a little 
insight into the matter ; he says that the undertow was 
pulling out, and fish always head up stream, and my com- 
panion, being on the outside of the boat, got all the fish 
as they came in; next time I will try both sides. 

Thave trolled for trout in Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga, St. 
Clair, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, but, for the beauty, 
grandeur, and magnificence of all, give me that great 
father of fresh seas to throw a line in, Your little ponds 
are all well enough for a day, but for a month's sport 
among the fins go up with mein the summer months to 
the head of the chain. Bring a tent big enough for one, 
and all the other adjuncts that your imagination will sug- 
Gest necessary for thirty days out, then at the Saut hire 
canoes and guides, go up the lake on the north shore, 
camp out, go on the next day, camp again, and keep doing 
So until you come to the finest fishing grounds in the 
World, then go at it ; don’t let up unless for a variance you 
are disposed to relieve the weariness by a day’s sport in 
the woods. You will, however, find those hyperborean 
forests less penctrable than the waters of the lake, and you 
will at once wander back to the shore. 

At the Saut there may be gay sport among those dashing 
waters for a few days; suppose you try it; take a canoe, 
float in the rapids above, and with a scoop net plunge 
among the speckled trout and bring up—not so many as 
Will break your net, but say one, say two—if you get any 
you will be smart. I have looked at aborigines bring up 
Scoreg in ‘that way among those dashing rapids, but for 


my own part I could not raise a fin. There is required a 
skill obtained only by long practice that can succeed in 
this kind of sport; the well-skilled eye of the Indian 
knows how and when. I prefer the more considerate and 
reflective method of hook and line. y 

I think there is no member of the scaly tribe so beauti- 
ful as the brook or speckled trout ; they seem to be a com- 
bination of silver and gold and green backs, more of the 
former than the latter, When Dr. Garlick was engaged 
in his efforts to demonstrate the practicability of propagat- 
ing this noble fish, he gave to our citizens an exhibition of 
his family of fish—school, I should say. It was a high school, 
I can tell you; a huge glass reservoir, as completely filled 
with those lovely fellows in all sizes from his stately 
mother-fish the Naiad Queen to the merest, tiniest min- 
now, all disporting in high glee. He seemed to have his 
school under good government, especially the older mem- 
bers ; when he desired to change their habitation, they did 
not seem unwilling to get into his hand while he quietly 
laid them in another pool. 

While the doctor was busy with his enterprise in Mill 
Creek, Newburgh, and having succeeded to a great degree 
in raising trout to a marketable standard, an innocent 
neighbor threw a rod and line to the pond and had strung 
quite a ‘*mess” ere the doctor discovered the poacher. 
Incensed to a great degree and upon the spur of the mo- 
ment, he fell upon the Teuton and gave hima bit of a 
dressing out as a warning for the future. Not liking this 
manner of treatment the fisherman had the doctor appear 
at court, wherein he was compelled to pay a penalty; 
learning that the man was innocent of harm and poor in 
purse, the dcctor very freely paid his fine and gave the 
fellow ten dollars in order to procure his fish at other 
markets. 

As for me, my love for fishing came early ; if I remem- 
ber aright, the choicest morsel that ever touched my 
palate was a string of perch my mother fried for me—fish 
I caught with my own hook, baited with angle-worm dug 
with my own fingers; I think I can taste them now, so 
brown, so sweet, so crisp; I really don’t think I have 
tasted any since that were so nice. Ilove to go fishing 
just as well now as forty and more years ago, but then I 
don’t, and why is it? It is the cares of life. Fix a day ever 
so often, and there is something to prevent. It is not the 
fish I want; when I have a gloricus big catch, and aftera 
iew have seen them as a living witness to prove my word, 
I generally give them away. It is, then, not the fish I 
want. And there is not much if any recreation in it, and 
sometimes I get wet and hungry, and get no fish, still I 
want to go just the same some other day. I have a friend 
who is one of the best naturalists of the age, and angles 
often and often, but he can’t fish afloat ; the motion of the 
waves gives him dizziness. Now that gentle rise and 
fall is one of the best features to me. I can’t say that 
there is much fun on the docks with a rod and line, but 
far up the stream, with a good shade and aquiet deep 
pool, I could devote a half-day, and perhaps more. 

Fifteen years ago this very month, a party of us set out 
for the upper lakes for a grand exploration and fishing ex- 
cursion. My young companion, who is as ardent asa 
suimer sun could make him, had the rarest and best tackle 
that could be found. Our boat lay to at Detroit for re- 
pairs, and, not to lose any valuable time, Frank threw a 
line in the stream witha patent fly at the end; he felt a 
nibble, then a fierce bite: up came the line with eager joy, 
confident of a big fish—nothing but a poor drowned 
puppy-dog and a brick-bat. The next effort he lost his 
hook and line among the debris below. When you get a 
good bona fide bite, there is something like telegraphing 
going on ; there are lots ofelectricity. Ifthe fish is not an 
electric one, he has electrified you from head to foot ; and 
when you see h'm flopping and floundering in the bottom 
of your boat, his eyes are not half the size of yours—‘* My 
eyes, what a-fish ! he will weigh five pounds if an ounce, 
and he must be full twenty inches long.” M. 





BOSTON. 


Boston, July, 1864. 

Stupy and studio are nearly deserted, for all the world is 
making haste to go a-summering. I am beginning to 
miss the intellectual faces usually seen conning the books 
upon,the table, shelf, and window-sill at Little & Brown’s. 
They who are accustomed to see their names over the im- 
print of Ticknor & Fields are falling off in their visits at 
the old corner, and the newly organized firm is left unin- 
terruptedly to the carpentry and rearranging that the hot 
weather quiet gives them time to undertake. Mr, Field’s 
sanctum is not thronged with his friends as in the cooler 
months, and he is left more to the silent companionship 
of those genial faces that crowd his walls. There is 
Goethe’s massy front, above a fragment of his gen- 
uine script, a head that Dr, Holmes looks upon 
as the finest developed cranium in all portraiture. 
There is Jean Paul’s open, hearty face. 
Elia’s cramped posture over his desk, a photograph 
fa drawing that T recall no engraving of, and 
quite expressive of the man, but to which it is possible 
De Quincey refers when speaking of Hazlitt’s portrait 
prefixed to Talfourd’s life of Lamb, in these words: ‘* The 
whole-length sketch is better, but the nose appears to me 


There is 





much exaggerated in its curve,” The nose in this copy is 


certainly rather large for fit proportions, and is brought 
into prominence by the profile and the poise of the 
head as he sits braced forward over a book, his arms sup- 
porting his weight, while his attenuated legs sprawl use- 
lessly backward. Talfourd rather daintily speaks of his 
scant frame and limbs as ‘‘a diminutive and shadowy 
stem” to support the importance and even dignity of his 
finely placed head. The sketch, too, bears out De 
Quincey’s description of Lamb’s head, when comparing 
it with Wordsworth’s, as ‘‘absolutely truncated in the 
posterior region—sawn off, as it were, by no timid sawyer.” 
Of the shanks in this drawing, so slender are they, it 
does seem absolutely necessary to consider them a carica- 
ture, or a deformity as apparent as in the well-known 
drawing of Randolph of Roanoke. The portrait, too, of 
the lamented Hawthorne is of the number of this silent 
conclave, a head that grew in weight with years, attain- 
ing a massiveness that never wholly eclipsed the delicacy 
that marks the earlier likenesses. I must here say, by 
the way, that Dr. Holmes was not so circumspect as were 
well in allowing an unhappy inference to spring from his 
remarks on Hawthorne’s death in the last Atlantic, 
‘The history of his disease must, I suppose, remain 
unwritten, and perhaps it is just as well that it should 
be so,” carries with it no determinative deduction, 
and therein lies the mischief. The luckless little 
sentence elicited curiosity, and curiosity begat sur- 
mises, until one got to hear it rumored that here was a 
victim of the poet’s intellectual frenzy, whose ‘‘ confes- 
sions,” with his fine imagination, might have been as 
startling as those which made the reputation of De 
Quincey. All this gossip is unjust to the departed, and 
his friend’s unwise references have led to results he would 
of all others been gladly guiltless of. If there was any in- 
firmity naturally growing out of the depression of his 
bodily health, the vail had been better drawn and kept so, 
without the glimpse that could only pique the curiosity 
and give rise to undeserved surmises. Itis a great pity. 
that the very proper tribute that Dr. Holmes made to his 
memory should have given rise to anything that can rest 
in men’s minds so dissociatively with the image of the 
man that has grown out of his writings. Emerson’s 
rather tentative countenance confronts you here also in 
the crayon, more happy in the delineation than a 
sufferer under the Emersonian probe would like to see, 
since that mouth is the very one that essayed to know your 
caliber, and, if it was found wanting, there was a con- 
scious half-disgust at your minionship in the folded lines 
{ of the eyes that rendered you uncomfortable and that you 
do not like to recall. You turn to the *‘ Country Parson ” 
sitting there in his full canonicals, and feel quite at ease. 
You have no apprehension that a man of his look could 
curl you up like a withered leaf. Holmes’s cheery coun- 
tenance farther reassures you ; and you might take the 
arm of Lothop Motley and walk down the fashionable side 
of Beacon street without laying you open to the charge 
of assurance in keeping company with a great historian 
—as far as the crowd you meet could judge from exter- 
nals, 

Such are but few of this quiet convocation, sit- 
ting like a bench of judges in deliberation over the 
new members of the literary bar that Mr. Attorney 
Fields engages now and then to move admittance to 
practice before the public. It is a weary summer work 
over the diverse scrawls and scratches of the manuscript 
piles in the editor’s drawer, and if the countless aspirants 
for contributing to the Atlantic do not receive urgent 
letters for just such another article as their last, let them 
charitably suppose that deciphering hieroglyphics in dog- 
days is as slow work as making out Grant’s cipher after 
a drawn battle for the honorable Secretary of War, and 
not very attractive when all the rest of the world is 
a-summering. 

So artist, author, gentleman, are just now all scattered, 
or making the fit preparation. The literary circles of 
Cambridge hold together no longer than for Commence- 
ment to come and pass, and then ‘‘ Ho! we'll go vacation, 
ing.” A week hence you may pass along her street, 
where 


“In red brick, which softening time defies, 
Stand square and stiff the Muses’ factories,” 


without meeting an operative at those looms where the 
woof and warp of experience and learning are woven into 
character. There are few places men resort to and are 
gladder to get out of than this university town, where of 
old, as her poet sang, ‘‘ Mud and dust the equal year 
divide,” but since the advent of watering carts it is 
one continuous sequence of mud upon mud. Should you 
chance to find a stray student still beneath her roofs, 
you must look for him away on a stroll by the margin of 
Fresh Pond, or may be sauntering by the Braver Brook 
that Lowell has sung of, or extending his walk to the 
Waverley Oaks that Agassiz speaks of in his last popular 
paper. 

From Cambridge to Nahant is a welcome change, and 
Longfellow takes it with the rest, Prescott and Felton 
are both gone from the scholarly coterie that were 
wont to add charms to the spot. The neighborhood of the 
sea is a wonderful speil upon many of our fervent spirits. 
Landor was right when he said that the least tranquil 
thing in nature was the most potent tranquilizer of an 
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excited soul. Follow the shore north and wescan through 
Swampscott and Beverley the happy retreat of many a 
one whose winters have been warm with brain-work. A 
little farther on, at Manchester, perched upon its bluff 
and looking far away over the ocean, the summer home 
of the elder Dana is vacant, the first time for many a sea- 
son. An invalid in his family forbids this time the cus- 
tomary change from town to country. Inland, through 
the White Mountain region, among the verdant hills of 
Vermont, nestled quietly away in Berkshire, and down 
among the Puritan associations of the old colony, they are 
all gone, many of them, at least, recuperating for the new 
work of the cooler weather. I may take a glance at them 
here and there before the summer is over. Ww. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 29, 1864. 


ART. 


Tars morning I passed by the door of the house where 
lived the ugly, almost misshapen physically, and the 
crabbed and miserly morally, man who covered the walls 
of every parlor in England, and many in other parts of the 
world, with beauty. One’s heart beats quicker passing the 
spot near Covent Garden where Turner lived and labored. 
Many years did it take the English people to learn that the 
fourth great landscape painter of the world’s history had 
been at his task in the center of dingy, toiling London; 
and when at last they rushed in to applaud and wonder, 
the spirit had passed onward for ever. But now how much 
time is given to the study and copying of Turner! 
By engravings, by colored prints, water-colors, and every 
other conceivable method, his works are reproduced. 
But lately two young ladies, the sisters Bertalacci, have 
devoted themselves to the work of reproducing his choicest 
works by careful photographs, and they have succeeded 
in a way to win the opinion from John Ruskin that in no 
other way have Turner’s best pictures been so faithfully 
and beautifully reproduced. These ladies have just issued 
Turner’s ‘‘ England and Wales,” and the extent to which 
they have preserved the grandest points of the great mas- 
ter is wonderful. It is certainly the sun that can best il- 
lustrate a star. Whilst I am on the subject of art, let me 
mention that a charming little picture (not larger than 
seven inches in diameter) by Raphael, said to have been 
painted by him when he was only twelve years old, has 
just been sold. It represents Charles VIII. of France. It 
was knocked down at auction to Baron de Rothschild for 
2,700 francs. 

A painter of much force in his line has just died, George 
Lance. Since 1828 he has been a regular and successful 
contributor of fruit and flower pieces to the Royal Academy, 
and his not being a member of that institution has been long 
brought a charge of narrowness and prejudice against it. 
He has three exquisite pieces of this kind in the Vernon 
Gallery. But he was not restricted to flower and fruit 
pieces. His ‘“‘Melancthon” gained the great prize at 
Liverpool. It is he who accomplished the great work of 
restoring Velasquez’s ‘“‘ Boar Hunt” in the National Gal- 
lery. He was born in Essex, at Little Easton, in 1802. 


SCIENCE. 


Mr. Joseph Jibb, watchmaker of Whithorn, Wigtonshire, 
has ascertained some important facts concerning that classic 
bird the cuckoo, which has been honored by introduction 
in symphonies by Haydn and others, and whose supposed 
habits of sitting upon other birds’ nests has (some say) 
given a certain unmentionable word to the English 
tongue (vide Shakespeare passim). Dr. Fleming, an 
eminent Scotch naturalist of the last generation, ventured 
to speak a kind word for this bird (not a prepossessing one 
in appearance, as I think), but was contradicted when he 
said that it occasionally constructed its own nest, But 
his view has been confirmed by Mr. Jibb’s observation of 
a cuckoo which had been for some time building her nest. 
She was attended by another bird, of species unknown, 
which constantly brought her materials for the work. 
This attendant acted solely as a hodman during the work. 
The cuckoo also began and is now engaged in the work 
of incubation, attended still by the small bird. 

The Paris correspondent of to-day’s Times gives an in- 

teresting account of the first attempt to fish by electric 
light which has just been made at Dunkirk. The light 
was supplied by a pile on Bunsen’s principle, composed of 
about fifty elements, and, though it was attended with 
much inconv ded tolerably well. The next 
attempt was with the magneto-electric machine. The ex- 
periments had the double object, first, of proving how the 
light produced would act under water ; second, to discover 
what effect the light would produce on the fish. The first 
object was satisfactorily accomplished at least ; it was de- 
monstrated that the lights of the magneto-electric machine 
are applicable to all submarine works. The light was con- 
stant under one hundred and eighty feet of water, and cx- 
tended over a large surface. The machine was at a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred feet from the regulator 
of the electric light. The glass sides of the lantern re- 
mained perfectly transparent, and the quantity of coal 
consumed was less than if it were in the open air. In 
these parts the experimenters caught bigger fish than they 
anticipated, 





HEENAN. 


The Benicia Boy has reached the climax of his sorrows. 
He is one of the most serious sufferers by the recent col- 
lisien of trains at Egham during the Ascot races. 
Heenan looked from his carriage window when the alarm 
was given, and seeing that a collision was inevitable, 
jumped from the platform whilst the train was in motion. 
He fell heavily and so injured his spine that he has suffered 
from a series of fits ever since. His life is in danger. 


ELSTON RACES. 


At the Elston races on Thursday the horse “ Weather- 
proof” distinguished himself, not by winning the race, 
but in the following way: He bolted in the race, and, on 
returning to the course, struck down a boy, without doing 
him much injury ; kicked another boy, seriously injuring 
him in the forehead and eye ; came into collision with an 
open carriage, grazing the face of a young lady in it, 
overturning the driver and bruising his nose; then fell 
down and broke his own leg. The jockey kept his seat 
during these maneuvers, and got calmly off when the final 
catastrophe came. 


LITERARY. 


The friends of the late W. J. Fox, M.P., for Oldham, 
and author of numerous political and religious works, 
haye resolved to build a neat monument to him in the un- 
consecrated grounds of Brompton Cemetery where he is 
buried, and also to publish a condensed edition of his 
works, which are scattered here and there and never had 
a fair appearance. Some of these works are of consider- 
able value, especially the ‘‘ Religions Ideas” and a lec- 
ture on “Class Morality.”” Mr. Fox wrote the first 
reviews in public recognition of the genius of both Tenny- 
son and Robert Browning. He wrote the first article in the 
first number of the Westminster Review. 

The literary gossip of the week is entirely overshadow- 
ed by the Kearsarge and Alabama fight, to such an extent 
that one often hears the sigh of Voltaire, ‘‘I hate war; it 
spoils conversation.” There hasbeen a rather interesting 
book about the Ionian Islands published here, ‘‘ Edited 
by Viscount Kirkwall,” and in the absence of anything in 
the way of items from Paternoster Row, I lay on the 
Rovnp Taste two bits of pleasant Ionian gossip there- 
from : 


“On every Easter-eve, a gun is fired as a signal at eleven 
4.M.; and at the same instant, trom the windows and tops 
of all the houses in Corfu, great quantities of crockery are 

harged into the streets. For this memorable occasion, 
all broken or cracked earthenware jugs and dishes are care- 
tully preserved throughout the year. The suppositic 
that good Christians are stoning, in imagination, the traitor 
Jew. The Greeks will not readily contess this fact to 
strangers, vet it is generally believed. On Saturday, the 
l4th of April, 1860, I (to use a sporting phrase) very nearly 
came to griet from a misunderstanding in regard to this cus- 
tom. I had been led to believe that operations were to com- 
mence at noon. But about two minutes to eleven I was 
riding quictly along the Line Wall, on ny way home, when 
I observed that the streets were usually empty. My sus- 
picions — excited, I asked of a man in a doorway if it 
were not at twelve that the gun would be discharged. He 
replied that it would be fired in a minute or two. Linstantly 
set spurs to my horse, and galloped to my house at racing 
speed. Just as I had dismounted, bang went the gun, and 
own came the crash of crockery from the houses. From 
the moment the crockery falls, guns and pistols are fired in 
all directions.” 

“Lascarato remembered the time when glass in the win- 
dows was a great rarity in Argostoli. The young doctors 
returning from the Italian colleges often brought with them 
small window frames fitted with glass to put up in their 
rooms, and thus to astonish the natives by their unwonted 
luxury. He told me some curious characteristics of the se- 
clusion of the ladies in Cephalonia in former times. When 
the British officers were first quartered in Argostoli, about 
fifty years ago, as they never saw ladies, they inquired if it 
were a city only inhabited by men. On learning that the 
town really contained fair ladies, but that custom secluded 
them from the sight of stranvers, the young officers resolved 
to obtain a peep of them. They adopted a notable scheme. 
They hired a number of donkeys, to which they appended 
plenty of bells. Then, mounting upon these animals with 
their faces toward the tails, they proceeded to ride through 
the streets. The ludicrous scene brought the whole ng acon 
tion to the windows, and the officers returned to their gnar- 
ters, joyfully exclaiming, ‘At last we have seen the ladies!’ 
When my friend was a youth, the shoemakers were not 
allowed to see young ladies who required their services. 
The doors of the rooms were provided with holes through 
which the ladies passed their feet in order to be measured.” 















The Superior of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph gives the 
following account of the existence of an institution in 
London of a kind which, it has been generally supposed, 
was confined to the Continent: 


“We have a house at Islington—Nv. 3 Oakeley-crescent, 
City-road—where outcast women and children, both boys 
and girls, orphans, and foundlings are received. A cradle 
is placed in the recess of the porch, in which the wretched 
women may place their infants, as on the Continent, and 
by ringing a bell inform the sisters that another soul claims 
their care. We hope, by this means, to lessen in some 
measure the revolting crime of child murder. At Chiswick 
we have a small house, containing a lying-in ward for 
women who have fallen for the first time, and a laundry to 
give employment to our outcast females. The Society of St. 
Joseph is at present small, and few know the privations we 
have undergone during the last few months.” 





A project of marriage between the eldest daughter of 
the Emperor Don Pedro of Brazil, and the Archduke Louis 
Victor, brother of the Emperor of Austria, has been broken 
off. By Maximilian’s acceptance of the Mexican throne 
Louis Victor comes nearer to the Austrian throne ; so fresh 
matrimonial negotiations have been entered into, Don 
Pedro’s eldest daughter is to be married instead to the 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, former President of 
the Council of Ministers in Prussia. 

The July number of Macmillan’s Magazine will contain 
a full notice of Hawthorne, from the pen of Edward 
Dicey, who, when in America, was for a time Mr. Haw- 





thorne’s guest. An article on “‘ The Transcendentalists of 


Concord” is forthcoming in Frazer. 
new book will be upon Italy. 

I was mistaken in saying that Mr. Robert Browning's 
father was decad—having been misled by the announcement 
of the death of a R. Browning, of Margate, at an advanced 
age, which one of his acquaintances told me was the 
father. The next day after writing you I saw the poet 
looking bright and happy. He is hard at work as always 
—this time on a thrilling Italian romance. M. D.C. 


Miss F. P. Cobbe’s 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PuILaDELruia, July, 1864. 

In the general derangement of business, and especially 
under the feeling of uncertainty and want of confidence, 
produced, perhaps to a greater extent here than farther 
North, by the exciting events of the past two weeks, any 
degree of activity in the book trade is hardly to be looked 
for. And this apathy extends to all classes of publishers 
the firms whose publications are works of permanent in- 
terest are not more indisposed to venture than those the 
product of whose press are the books of the hour ; and the 
number of such, the paper covers, is most sensibly less 
than usual at this season. 


The Messrs. Martien have lately 
published ‘**The Book of Common Prayer,” as amended 
by the Presbyterian divines in the Royal Commission of 
1661, and in agreement with the Directory for public wor- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
The publication of this work at the present time is of 
great interest, as exhibiting the growing desire for a form 
of worship among all denominations of the Protestant 
Church. In the language of thé publishers, ‘* The publi- 
cation is designed, and is believed to be fitted, to develop 
the spirit of catholicity and fraternity between such 
churches of the Reformation as originally contributed to 
the formation of the English Prayer book, by restoring 
to more general use those ancient formulas which are their 
several productions or common inheritance, and, nexi to 
the Holy Scriptures, the closest visible bond of their 
unity.” The beautiful liturgy of the English Church is 
here embodied, altered in such few points of matter or di- 
rection as the Westminster divines could not subscribe to, 
and following, of course, in this American edition, the 
alterations of that of the American Episcopal Church. 
which are only “such as local circumstances require.” 
The general adoption of this Directory by the Presbyterian 
Church would be a source of rejoicing to every thinking 
and feeling man, and to none more, Iam sure, than to him 
of the Episcopal Church, who must rejoice in this vindica- 
tion of his devotion to that form of worship to which he 
has been accustomed to look up with something like awe 
for its antiquity and wide-spread influence, and with lov- 
ing admiration for its beauty and simplicity. Messrs. 
Marticn’s edition, which is handsomely gotten up, includes 
a supplementary treatise, Liturgia Expurgata, a histor- 
ical and critical review of the Prayer Bouk, by the Rev. 
Charles W. Shields, D.D., the editor. The same firm has 
also published a new work by the Rey. Dr. Geo, Judkin— 
**The Two Commissions: the Apostolical and the Evan- 
gelical.” From the Presbyterian Board come a number 
of books, chiefly for the Sunday-school; among these is 
a very little volume which might be expanded into quite 
an interesting book: ‘‘ The Coins of the Bible,” by J. Ross 
Snowden. Col. Snowden was, under the last Administra- 
tion, Director of the Mint, and so might be considered au- 
thority ; he has labored, however, so hard for simplicity 
in writing this book for children as to be decidedly unsat- 
isfactory. Among the juveniles published by this house 
I notice one which from its title, and but for its imprint, 
one would take to be a burlesque on the prevailing style 
of biography ; it is, ‘*Teddy the Bill-poster, and how he 
became Uncle Aleck’s Right-hand Man.” I think that 
rather funny. Ashmeud & Evans have in press a “Life 
of Gen. Hancock,” which, though it will probably have one 
of these double-headed titles, should meet with a good re- 
ception. Few of the popular heroes of the day are more 
enthusiastically idolized, especially in this his native state, 
than this gallant young commander. His life cannot fail 
to be interesting, though he probably never handled hides 
nor wound bobbins, and Major Penniman, who is also the 
author of the ‘* Life of Gen. Grant,” has seen service, and is 
able graphically to describe the stirring scenes through 
which his hero has passed, 

I was shown, the other day, by one of our prominent 
publishers, the manuscript of a work which will probably 
soon go to press, and whose publication may be looked for 
with great interest. It is a “* Dictionary of English Sur- 
names,” by John Henry Alexander, Esq. The researches 
into the derivations of surnames have hitherto been very 
limited, consisting mainly of inquiries into the history of 
prominent family names, or of names remarkable for some 
singularity of formation, of some fanciful or obscure etymol- 
ogy. The importance of the subject, intimately associated 
as it is with the history of nations and of languages, may be 
seen ata glance,and the amount of labor and research neces- 
sary to what aims to be an exhaustive catalogue of English 
surnames can be imagined, Mr, Alexander has brought 
to bear upon his work an able scholarship and an untiring 
energy, and the result must prove of great importance 
not only to the philologist and the historian, but to the 





general inquirer as well. The “ London Directory,” which 
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contains upward of twenty thousand distinct names, is 
taken as the basis of the dictionary. The etymology of 
each ofthese names is carefully traced, the names with 
which it is connected, noted, and the corresponding names 
in other languages. JI might.cite examples from the list of 
names which would indicate the great interest of the work, 
but at present I can only give an idea of its general 
scope, and hope it may not be long before it is given to the 
world, Cc. 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 
To THE Epiror or THE Rounp TABLE: 


THE article in your paper on the subject of religious 
journals was a well-ordered and appropriate criticism on 
the conduct of a religious paper which boasts of having 
the largest circulation of any paper of its class in the 
country. That a paper professing to furnish pabulum for 
spiritual thought, and tobe worthy of admission to the home 
altar and the sanctuary, should contain so much of poli- 
tics and purely secular reading, to say nothing of the in- 
numerable and in many instances exceptionable advertise- 
ments with which its columns are filled, and be tolerated 
by the Christian community, is certainly a wonder to more 
than the editor of the Rovnp Tanir. It cannot be that 
religious papers are obliged to go outside of their legiti- 
mate province, and enter the lists with professional jour- 
nalists, in furnishing their readers with political, commer- 
cial, and general intelligence, from any want, conceived or 
felt, that the secular papers do not abundantly and faith- 
fully supply all this. If the slightest ground existed for 
their establishment on this account, there would be still 
infinitely less reason why these papers should be filled 
with promiscuous advertisements, some of which are of 
the most pernicious and immoral character. It must 
certainly be that religious papers which resort to this 
course do so from purely mercenary considerations, and the 
inference is that papers conducted on strictly religious 
principles, or for exclusively religious objects, will not, in 
worldly parlance, pay. If so, it either argues the want of 
ademand on the part of the religious public for an ex- 
clusively religious paper, and hence the non-necessity ofits 
establishment, or a want of a higher tone of religious sen- 
timent in regard to the true province of such a paper. 

That the laity should be editors and proprietors of such 
papers, and devote themselves to ‘‘ serving tables”’ of this 
description, might not be considered remarkable, but even 
they would not be excusable in furnishing pernicious food 
for the spiritual household, or in bringing ‘‘ lame or dis- 
eased sacrifices” or ‘‘ strange fire to the altar” of Chris- 
tianity ; but that the clergy, the priests of the temple, who 
should have ‘‘ clean hands and pure hearts,” and who are, 
according to their profession, ‘‘ moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon themselves the office and work of the minis- 
try,” and whose ordination vow obliges them to give them- 
selves exclusively to that work, should turn editors and 
publishers, is startlingly so. It cannot be that the genius 
and mission of the Christian Church has so far changed 
since the days of Christ, his Aposties, and immediate suc- 
cessors, that the burden resting upon the ministry is re- 
moved. While the world’s harvest still remains, and is 
not only ripe for the sickle, but absolutely perishing in the 
field for want of gathering and garnering, the cry of the 
Great Master thunders, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
publish the Gospel to every creature.” This is the united 
work of the church and the ministry : the church to pray 
and give and send; the ministry to go. Not until the 
world is saved can the ministry turn aside to any other 
work without involving themselves in condemnation, un- 
less indeed the words of Christ are a fable and the Gospel 
asham. 

It would seem, from the way things are going, that the 
church can popularize almost anything, and baptize raf- 
fling, mock religious ceremonies, lotteries, sham post-of- 
fices, and other things, with a Christian name, and hence 
“money changers,” gold gamblers, and shoddy specula- 
tors may find secure refuge in the sanctuary. 

But to return to religious papers. There are others be- 
tides the Independent against which the shaft of faithful 
Christian criticism should be pointed. It would be un- 
fair tomake one religious paper among so many the 
Scapegoat to bear off between its horns all the sins of the 
Teligious press, even in New York. It has sins enough in 
all conscience to answer for, without the imputation of 
thesins of all the rest. I occasionally see a copy ofa pa- 
per bearing a more religious title than the onealiuded to— 
the official organ of the Methodist Church, authorized and 
sanctioned by the General Convention of said denomina- 
tion, edited and published by three doctors of divinity, 
all of whom in an eminent sense belong to a Church which 
professes more piety than its sister denominations, whose 
founder felt himself ‘* thrust out”? from the Established 
Church to engage in the specific *‘ work of raising a holy 
People,” whose prime condition—tHt very sine qua non— 
of accepting preachers from among his followers was that 
they should give themselves up wholly to the work of 

“spreading Scriptural holiness over the land.” The paper 
edited and published by these sons of Wesley, a copy of 


) Which is now before me, is an eight-page sheet, of forty- 


tight columns, An analysis shows thirteen columns of 
advertisements, in which bitters and balsams, sarsaparil- 
las and sewing machines, pills and powders, figure con- 


spicuously. There are eight columns of correspondence, 
a large portion of which is on worthless controver- 
sies” concerning forms of government and church 
economy, of no earthly or spiritual interest 
whatever, leading frequently to bitter personalities and 
low abuse. There are eight columns of miscellaneous 
articles and poetry, a column of “ witand humor,” in which 
are some of the most silly and ridiculous items, The 
remainder, except about four columns of editorial, is 
made up of political and general reading, scraps of art, 
science, literature, agriculture, etc., missionary notices 
and obituaries. The leading editorial has scarcely a word 
of religion in it, and the other editorials are of the same 
cast. Among the items are ridiculous and extravagant 
puffs of books and articles of manufacture, which are thus 
the more readily palmed off upon the public for having a 
religious sanction. One would think it a singular way of 
‘spreading Scriptural holiness over the land” by spread- 
ing advertisements of quack medicines, song books, and 
sewing machines, and engaging in the manufacture of 
photoguaphic albums, which this publishing house does 
largely. Why not, seeing that such a course cannot 
have the slightest bearing upon the advancement of 
religion, and the only object is to make money ; why not 
add other manufactures, such as clocks, stereoscopes, 
sewing machines, and, as in this immense publishing 
house there are tons of dead books on its shelves, why not 
“thrust out” a little and establish a “‘ gift book” depart- 
ment, and thus increase the spread of Scriptural knowl- 
edge, if not ‘‘Scriptural holiness?” Seriously, Mr. 
Editor, such things should not be, and I beg of you to go 
on, andI bid you God speed in your work of candid and 
enlightened criticism. OBSERVER. 





SCIENCE. 





It has been suggested by Dr. Desmartis, of Bordeaux, 
France, that the venom of different reptiles, properly ad- 
ministered, like other vegetable and mineral poisons, 
might be of some service in medicine. In India, birds 
stung bycertain spiders will remain in a state of ap- 
parent death for several hours and then return to life 
again. In this country, the savages at the far West and 
Southwest, who are in possession of the terrible woorali or 
curare poison, into which they dip their arrows, know 
how to graduate the dose so as to benumb the victim, if 
they do not choose to kill it. Why, then, might not med- 
ical men, by the judicious inoculation of venomous sub- 
stances, obtain good effects from the peculiar action of 
each, as in administering arsenic, prussic acid, or strych- 
nine? 

—Sir John Herschel, in an article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, throws out the suggestion whether 
the original exciting cause of solar spots may not be found 
in the circulation of an elliptic ring of planetary matter, 
inastate of division sufficiently minute to elude tele- 
scopic vision. 

—Odors from boiling ham, cabbage, etc., it is said, may 
be prevented by throwing red pepper pods, or a few pieces 
of charcoal, into the vessel where they are boiled. 

—The white swelling has been successfully treated in 
France, in the following manner: Long linen compresses, 
covered with a plaster composed of 40 grams of Nea- 
politan ointment, 20 grams of medicinal soap, and 10 
grams of belladonna; over these compresses slips of 
diachylon plaster, circularly arranged and enveloping 
the whole knee-joint; over this a thick and strong dex- 
trined bandage, and lastly, a bandage rolled up from the 
knee to the thigh. For the space of eight months the 
dressing was renewed at first once a week, then every 
twelfth day, then onceafortnight. General treatment and 
regimen were prescribed, and although the patient’s limb 
was much larger than the other, and a fistula had broken 
out under the kuee-pan, and the pain dreadful, admitting 
neither exercise nor sleep, or appetite, which caused fever, 
in eight months the limb was almost entirely restored, 
excepting that it was somewhat smaller than the other. 

—The Russian Government have ordered 220 guns of 
8-inch, 9-inch, and 11-inch bore, all rifled muzzle-loaders, 
together with a number of steel shot and adjusting cylin- 
ders for loading. The value of the contract will be about 
$3,000,000. The 11-inch gun will weigh about 273 tons, 
and costs $30,000. The extreme length is 17 feet 2 inches. 
The diameter at the re-enforce is 4744 inches. The whole 
gun is of cast steel, and the barrel alone will require an 
ingot of 40 tons in weight, upon which cast steel rings of 
a peculiar form are shrunk. 

—In 1834 ten thousand tons of slate were shipped from 
Portmadoc, in Wales ; in 1863, seventy-six thousand tons. 
This is from the district known as the Vale of Festiniog, 
and the shipments from Bangor and Caernarvon have in- 
creased in almost an equal ratio. The demand is so brisk 
at present for good slate that the buyers, as a rule, have 
to wait about twelve months before their orders are exe- 
cuted, and their is no doubt that double the yield of the 
quarries could be easily disposed of. 

—A diminution of expense in reducing lead from the 
ore is effected by the use of tin scraps. Five hundred 
pounds of Galena are mixed with one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of tin scraps in a reverberatory furnace, and 





kept at an intense heat, the charge being stirred every fif- 


teen minutes ; in one or two hours the whole mass becomes 
fluid and the reduction complete. It has been found best 
to introduce one-half of the charge of tin scraps and allow 
it to become red hot, when the ore and the remainder of 
the scraps are added. Besides the cheaper and more rapid 
reduction of the ore by this process, the tin of the scraps 
is mixed with the lead, increasing the yield, and for many 
purposes improving the quality. Tin scraps, instead of 
being thrown away, will hereafter be of value. 

~—A gunmaker in Paris, named Gevelot, has just exe- 
cuted several models of a new fire-arm. It consists of a 
musket with a revolver attached to the stock in such man- 
ner that it may be fired off by the soldier with his left 
hand while defending himself with the bayonet. 

—A new fishing lamp has been invented, which consists 
principally of a lantern, air-tight and water-tight, having 
a double roof to rarify the air, from which it is conveyed 
by pipes to the foot of the burner. This air is supplied by 
means of a flexible tube, and a similar tube is fitted to the 
roof to carry off the smoke and consumed air. It may be 
constructed for oil or gas. It can be let down into the 
water twelve feet or more to allure the fish, which are 
readily attracted by the glare of the light, and which al- 
most insures success. It may also be used with advantage 
for the examination of submerged ships. 

—It has been satisfactorily ascertained by actual exper- 
iment that the surplus heat in the steam is not sufficient 
to evaporate enough water to fill its own volume with sat- 
urated steam and thus keep up the pressure, much less 
to increase it so greatly as to produce an explosion. The 
theory of boiler explosions from the mixing of water with 
superheated steam may then be regarded as settled. 

—In France no less than 500,000,000 of francs are annu- 
ally expended in the purchase of guano, bones, phosphate 
of lime, and other artificial manures, but, as in America, 
great frauds are committed by adulteration. It is also said 
that the oxalic acid contained in guano, hitherto over- 
looked, is an ingredient of prime importance. 

—The presenceof the new metal indium, recently'dis- 
covered by Messrs. Reich and Richter, is indicated in the 
spectroscope by two blue lines, one of which, the brighter, 
corresponds to the division 98 of the scale, and the other 
135. In some cases this mode of analysis becomes unneces- 
sary, as the moment the indium saltis placed in the flame 
of the Bunsen lamp it communicates to it a bright violet 
tinge, which they consider sufficiently characteristic. 

-—A is posed of 3 atoms of hydrogen and 1 of 
nitrogen ; by weight, 3 pounds of hydrogen to 14 of ni- 
trogen. 

—At Burt’s Armory, in Windsor Locks, Conn., a steel 
chip was recently turned from a gun-barrel of English 
steel, that measured in the ‘‘crook” two hundred and 
fifty-seven feet, and when straightened three hundred. 
and forty-two feet, which is believed to be without a 
parallel in steel turning. 

—Metals boil at the following temperatures, Fahrenheit : 
Cadmium at 1,328 ; zinc, 1,688 ; silver, 1,681 ; gold, 1,879 ; 
palladium, 2,517; platinum, 2,690. The instrument em- 
ployed in this calculation is the thermo-electrical pile. 
The figures are lower than when the determination is 
made by the air pyrometer. 

—Sumac contains a large quantity of tannic acid in its 
leaves and bark, and is useful in tanning leather. e 

—The rebels have invented a new method of planting 
torpedoes in rivers, without exposing their persons, by 
fastening their machines toa barrel containing clock-work, 
and a small anchor. The torpedo, clock-work, and anchor 
are so connected that at a certain time the machinery will 
let the anchor go and moor the infernal machine at any 
point. The torpedo is dropped in the stream some dis- 
tance above its final locality, and the sower of these in- 
fernal seeds has only to calculate the time it takes to 
reach the desired spot to insure its proper and safe de- 
livery. 
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_JOHN BRADBURN.—The Battle-Fields of our Fathers, by 
Virginia F. Townsend. Ni — Torrente, the history of a 
Woman, by Gertrude F. De Vingut. The Cradle of Rebel- 
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of interest og gE the Campaign on the Peninsula not 
before written, by F. Colburn Adams ; Book First. 


Suetpon & Co.—West Point Battle Monument: History of 
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Hand-Book of Household Economy se People, by M. Guil- 
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Mason Brotuers.—The Mistakes and Failures of the Tem- 
perance Reformation. 

J. W. Montcrair.—Real and Ideal : 
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M. W. Donp.—The Early Dawn ; or, Sketches of Christian 
Life in England in the Olden Time, by the author of 
“Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family ; with an 
Introduction by Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D. 
Rev. Danier Briss, D.D.—Act of Incorporation, Constitu- 
tion, and 7 -Laws of the Syrian Protestant College, at 


o.—The Golden Censer, by 
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DEAFNESS, 
NOISES.IN THE HEAD, 
DISCHARGES FROM THE EARS, 


CATARRH, ° 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Asthma, Scrofula, 
Bronchial Affections, Throat Difficulties, 


Diseased Eyes, Loss of Hair, Dyspepsia, Enlargement of 
the Liver, Disease of the Kidneys, Constipation, Gravel, 
Piles, Insanity, Fits, Paralysis, Rush of Blood to the Head, 
Consumption, Canker, Cancers, Tumors, with all and every 
disease which infest the human body, cured effectually by 


MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY! 
Price $5. 
. THE POOR RICHARD’S EYE WATER 
° AND THE 
SCALP RENOVATOR, 


WHICH ARE DISTINCTLY SEPARATE. 
Price - - - $leach 


The Metapuysicat Discovery kills the root which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease. 


No boring with instruments. 

No blowing in the ears. 

No snuffing up the nostrils or introducing wires. 
No pouring medicines down the throat. 


The Metaphysical Discovery will reach every spot that in- 
struments will reach, and thousands of places besides. 


There is but one root in the human body which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease, no matter what 
name is given to disease ; no matter where or how located 
in the system ; no matter how long standing, or whether it 
be hereditary or not. I might call the diseases which the 
Jw dl is subjected to, from ignorance of the first cause, 
Legion. "Remember I do not treat disease, I treat the Cause; 
remember also there is but one cause. Everything over- 
lying that is an.effect. Were I to treat effects, I should only 
be hastening patients to their long resting-place in the lone 
=o, where they are now carried in thousands 
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Remember the Stomach and the Liver have nothing to do 
with the cause of disease. The treating of these organs for 
the cause has sent millions to an untimely grave. 

Read the following remarkable certificates : 


REMARKABLE CURE OF DEAFNESS OF TWENTY 
YEARS’ STANDING. 


I, John A. Newcomb, of Quincy, do certify that I have 
been entirely deaf in my left ear for twenty years ; and for 
the ad six years = right ear has been so deat that I could 
not hear conversation or public speaking of any kind. I 
could not hear the church bells de J while I was sitting in 
the church. I have also been troubled for a number of ycars 
with a very sore throat, so that I was obliged to give up 

ng in church, for I had lost my voice. I had great 
trouble in my head, terrible noises almost to craziness. My 
ead felt numb and stupid and was a source of constant 
trouble to me. 

I tried every remedy that could be thought of. I went to 
aurists ; but as they wanted to use instrumentsI would have 
eae todo with them. About one month since I obtained 
Mrs. M. G. Brown’s Metaphysical Discovery, and used it ac- 
cording to the directions on the bottles. And the result is 
that the hearing of both ears is perfectly restored, so that I 
can hear as wellasany man. The great trouble in my head 
is entirely gone. My head feels perfectly easy and at rest. 
My throat, which was so diseased, is entirely cured ; and I 
have recovered my voice again. I would nottake one thou- 
sand dollars for the benefit I have received in the use of 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery. 


Read the following Certificates carefully. 
NEURALGIA. 
: Certificate of Mr. J. P. Litch, of Charlestown. 


This is to certify that nine weeks since I was attacked with 
Netiralgia in the most violent form. Several physicians 
were applied to who did all they could to relieve me, but to 
no purpose. Every patent medicine and remedy that could 
be found were app ied without effect. My face was poul- 
ticed and bandaged in order to find relief. Since the Neu- 
ralgia attacked me I lost twenty-seven pounds of flesh. 

In this state, a friend of mine recommended me to try 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery, as it had 
cured a friend of his of very bad eyes, which had baftied 
the skill of the most eminent physicians. Consequently I 
went to Mrs. M. G. Brown’s office, and obtained her Meta- 

hysical Discovery, on Saturday, the 19th inst. I applied it at 
Four o’clock in the atternoon. The result wasthat Neuralgia 
subsided—almost immediately I felt relief. I slept well, 
without any poultices as before ; and at the time of giving 
this certificate, the 2lst inst., I consider myself delivere 
from my disease, and recommend the Metaphysical Dis- 
covery to all who are suffering. 


CURE OF CATARRH, ASTHMA, Etc. 


Mrs. Cheever, residing at No. 62 Allen street, Boston, says: 
I have been troubled for four years with sore throat. For 
two ‘tg I suffered with catarrh and great dizziness in my 
head. It seemed as if I was falling. I suffered greatly 
with asthma, it being hereditary in the family. I was dis- 
eased allover. Icould not go where there was any dust. 
I had great painin my headandneck. Ihavesuffered much 
with cold feet. The bones in my neck were drawn out of 
place with the asthma, and my throat looked like raw beef. 
After applying to various hysicians and obtaining no reliet, 
I tinally applied to Mrs. M. G. BROWN, by whose medicines 
I have been so much benefited that I can now sweep well, 
although I could not formerly go where there was any dust. 
I could not go to the door with my head uncovered without 
taking an attack of asthma. 

My asthma is now entirely gone. My catarrh has wholly 
disappeared. Iielt weak and languid for many years, so 
that [ wasa burthen to myself. The coldness of my feet 
has ceased, and I feel a general circulation through my en- 
tire system. I begin to feel as formerly, full of strength and 
vivacity, and can attend to household duties as well as ever 
I did in my life. 


Persons wishing the medicines will please inclose the 
amount as above stated and address MRS. M.G. BROWN, at 
any of her offices. 


No. 16 Bond street, New York, 
No. 410 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
And at No. 18 Pemberton square, Boston. 
Agents for New England : 
° Grorce C. Goopwix. 
Weeks & Porter. 


For New York : 
D. Barnes, 
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HUBBEL’S CELEBRATED GOLDEN BITTERs, 

The best Tonic in the World. 

PURELY VEGETABLE 
A Reliable Remedy for Dyspepsia, Weakness, and General 
Debility. 

Sold everywhere. 

GEO. ©. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 

Hudson, N. Y. 
Central Depot, American Express Buildings, N. Y. 


No. 55 Hudsor street, New York. 
N.B.—Circulars sent to any address free. 


BALL, BLACK ¢ co., 





Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 


COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 
Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY anp SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
PARISIAN BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CABINETS, PEDESTALS, anp MOSAIC TABLES, Etc. 
Rich Assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
Extensive Collection of 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
Or THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 
Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


REMOVAL. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 





Highest Premium 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 
HLESNEWELL'S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such 
well-earned celebrity, isa freedom trom every component 
calculated to debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest 
freedom of use, of or night, as the only true theory by 
which Throat and Lung Complaints can be effectually 
cured. To prevent asking attention to long stories of great 
cures, when local causes make almost all such complaints 
different in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be 
sacred, in Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial 
and Asthmatic Complaints, pm ag | Cough, and to all 
Throat and Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end 
in Consumption. Testimonials from Physicians of the high- 
est respectability, and from invalids, can be seen at my 
oftice by all interested. For sale by ali Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISH ED 1821. 








WILLIAM GALE & SON 
Manufacturers of 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
; AND DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





COTtace HILL SEMINARY, 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The next Annual Session opens on the Mth of September. 
Catalogues, giving all necessary information, terms, and 
references, may be had at Appleton’s Bookstore, New York 
city, or by post of the Rev. George T. Rider, M.A., Rector. 


q USICAL BOXES.—My Stock of Musical 

Boxes has never been so complete as it is at present. 
It comprises all the new varieties. I would particularly call 
the attention of the lovers of good music to the new,style 
called VOIX CELESTE (Celestial voice), which is really the 
most perfect mechanical music yet produced. The improve- 
ments made within the last few years in the manufacture of 
Musical Boxes are the most wonderful that have been made 
since those instruments were invented. All are invited to 
call and examine my stock. 

ILLARD, Importer, 





M. J. PA 
No. 21 Maiden lane (up stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 


JHE SINGER 





66 (00D WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


(180 Broadway, New York, 
108 Tremont street, Boston. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN 
JALIFORNIA WINES, 


Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu. 
sively in these Wines, and acting as the direct Agents of the 
Vintners. We are receiving, by every ship arriving at New 
York, direct from the Vineyards and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 
LOS ANGELOS AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


Hock—Vintage 1859, 1860, and 1861. 

ANGELICa—Vintage 1858, 1859, and 1860. 

Port—Same Vintages. 

Moscarst—Vintage 1360. 

GraPe Branpy—In limited quantities. 
To which we ppecttaty invite the attention of lovers of 
good and pure Wines. ° 

The very flattering reception accorded to our brands of 
these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 

ARE APPRECIATED! 


Enjoying, as we do, advantages over any other Importers, 
it shall be our aim to present our customers 
THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN IN THE STATE. 
Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to breathe 
the mountain air, or to the seashore to inhale Its invigora- 


ting breezes, will find a case or two of assorted Wines a most 
agreeable accompaniment. 


LET AMERICANS SUPPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


OUR LETTER *‘\A” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt 
the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sew. 
ing Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so many useful appliances for Hem- 
ming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braid 
ing, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capacity for a great varietrof 
work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds ¢ 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our Famil 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and mes 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, can se@ at a glance hot 
to use the letter ‘A’ Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 
Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and exquisite sty 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cw 
ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protectst 
machine when not in use, and when about to be operatel 
may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustal 
the work. While soine of the Cases, made out of the choleeé 
woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest manner po 
sible, others are adorned and embellished in the most cost? 
and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine !t 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as 0 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist 
thread, needles, oil, etc., of the very best quality. 

Send for a Pamphlet. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
—By aspecial ukase of the late Emperor of Russit. 
these medicines have been admitted into the public hospitals 
throughout the Empire. The Pills are used in the Russia 
army as aspecific for cholera and diarrhea, and the Oint 
ment asthe best dressing tor wounds. Sold at the manufs¢ 
tories No. 80 Maiden lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, 
London ; and by all druggists, at 25¢., 62 1-2c., and $1 per pot 
or box. If the reader of this cannot get the medicine frow 
the drug store in his place, let him write to No. 90 Maidel 
lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, and I will mail a box free 
of expense ° T. HOLLOWAY. 
eae tS, abetase 


IPEETH LIKE PEARLS 


AND 
BREATH OF SWEETNESS 
Insured by the use ‘of our 
FORMODENTA TOOTH PASTE, 
Elegantly put up in China Jars, 50 cents each. 


CASWELL, ACK & CO, 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel. 
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PRE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


AND 
STATISTICAL REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, $5 PER ANNUM, 

By I. S. Homans, Jr., 


No. 46 Pine street, N. Y., Commercial Advertiser Building. 


This is the only work published in the United States con- 
taining the following information : 

1, Amonthly List of New Banks established in the United 
States. 

2. A monthly List of New National Banks. 
President, Cashier, and Capital of each. 

3. A monthly List of New Banking Firms established in 
the several States. 

4. Lowest and Highest Prices, monthly, of leading Govern- 
ment, State, Railroad, Coal, and other Stocks. 

5. Daily Price of Gold at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

6. Monthly List of New Appointments of Presidents and 
Cashiers of Banks. 

7. Decisions of the State Courts in reference to Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Banks, Bonds, Insurance, 
Usury, etc. 

8 Monthly Review of the Money Market and Stock Mar- 
ket. 

9. Monthly Report of Banking operations abroad. 

10. New Banking Laws of the State of New York and of 
other States. 

11. The National Bank Act of June, 1864, as amended by 
Congress. 

12. Forms (prepared by N. Y. bank counsel) of Bank Bonds 
for Bank Officers. 

13. Banking Statistics of every State in the Union. 

MONTHLY, FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


No. 46 Pine street, N. Y. 
A SURE AND EASY ROAD TO FRENCH. 
MUNRO’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Location, 





ELEMENTARY 


On a new and easy method, containing the words most in 
use, with their pronunciation and signification. It is unsur- 
passed as a class-book for schools and colleges, while to sol- 
diers, sailors, travelers, and all who are their own instruct- 
ors, it is worth fifty times its price. 


For sale by all booksellers and news-agents, and sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 10c. Send for a sample copy. 
Liberal terms to agents and teachers. 

GEORGE MUNRO & CO, 
No. 137 William street, New York. 





OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


We are prepared to convert the U. S. 73-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with promptness 
and on favorable terms. 

Also buy and sell at market rates all kinds of Gevernment 
Securities, including” 

U. 8. 5-20 Bonds, 

U. 8. 730 Treasury Notes, 

U. S. 12 mos. Certificates of Indebtedness, 

U. S. Quartermasters’ Checks, 

U. 8. Two-year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes, 

U. S. 6 per cents., Coupon and Registered, of 1881. 





Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected or pur- 
chased. 


U. 8. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 
We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment of 


Bonds of this new Loan. 
VERMILYE & CO. 





@MITH BLOOMFIELD, 
JAMES A. SEAMAN, 
LAWYERS, 
No. 20 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 
Professional business carefully dispatched. 
conducted. 


QAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


= 172 Broadway (corner Maiden Lane), New sort Cash 


Negotiations 





pital, $400,000 ; Assets, February 1, 1864, $582 
Scrip Dividend, 1861 a per cent. 
Scrip Dividend, 1862 60 cent. 
8crip Dividend, 1863 ver 


The policies entitled to participate receive 75 per cent. 
ES Insures Buildings, Re ts Furniture, 


nts, Le ainst loss or da FIRE, and MA- 
RINE RISKS m against los RIVERS, and CANALS 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 


Ww. K. Lotarop, Secretary 
Wm. A. Scott, Assistant- Secretary. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - me a 
Assets, April 1, 1864, - - + + 


$300,000 00 
912,821 78 


This Company insures, at ame rates of premium 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on cargo 
freight ; algo against loss or damage by fire 


If Premiums are paid in gold, losses will be paid in gold. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the-net profits, without 
incurring any lability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a 
liberal discount upon the premium. 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
Scrip Dividend declared Jan. 12, 1864, thirty-five per cent. 
JAuae LORIMER GRAHAM, of nes vol 
Cc. GRAHAM 


RT M. HAM, Vice-Presi 
DWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice- President. 
Joun C. domain Secretary. 





pert FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 READE street (three doors from Greenwich street), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and steam- 
boats, the stewards say there isa saving of 50 per cent. 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE - 
is the most health ny beverage known, and is ve wutritions, 
The weak and ; rm Ce! use it at all times wi impuni 
The wife of Rev. aves, local minister of the M. 
church, Jersey City. who has not been able to use any 
coffee for fitteen years, can use 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
three times a day without injury, it being —— free from 
those properties that produce nervous excitemen 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 Chambers ae says, ‘I 
have never known any Coffee so healthful, nutritious, and 
free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 
I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those to 
whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of “Coffee 

ho PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY 
sa “T direct all the patients of our Institution to use 
exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 

Rey. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 

“I have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irrita on, asin the 
case of all other Coffees. Itis exceedingly pleasant, and I 
= recommend it to all clergymen and their fami- 

ies. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, ay Baker, 


and many of the most distinguished clergymen an profes- 
sional men in the country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


No. 154 Reade street, New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name of 

“Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East ee Coffee,” 
etc., rs forth by impostors to demite the unw: 

In packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 00 lbs, for 
Grocers and Large Somenmners. Bold by Grocers gener: erally. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indi, No 78 Fulton street, 
B. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts# and J. Thompson, ‘No. 
91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers genera ally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to whom 
a liberal discount will be made. 

Wholesale cuents in Brooklyn, J. C. & D. D. Whitney, No. 
20 Fulton st. ; Valentine & Bergen, No. 29 Fulton st.; ; and 
sold by every retail grocer. 


OWYER’S 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 


Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its attend- 
dant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Soreness of 
Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, etc., 
eaell diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancerous 
torr 
But above all, its properties have been specially tested and 
eae eet, and miraculously beneficial in the cure of 
from which so many are, and apparently, helpless- 
ly suffering ; in fact it was in ‘the en eavor to obtain a 
remedy for this painful and too common disease, and for 
which’all Ointments and Compounds hitherto invented or 
pretended to be invented, were useless, that the GRAND 
ISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of Antiquity was made. 
None now need suffer, when so simple and so efficacious a 


cure is within his grasp. 
M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 








GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, having received the first Prize Medal at the World’s 
Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are superior 
to all others is, that the firm is composed of five practical 
piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who invent all 
their own improvements, and under whose personal super- 
vision every part of the instrument is manufactured. 

Warerooms Nos. 71 and 78 East Fourteenth street, a few 
doors east of Union Square, New York. 


[MPORTANT 


TO ALL 


INVALIDS. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD, 


CeRS. 

quantity of iron is not taken into the eer or becomes 

reduced, the whole - stem suffers. The bad blood will 

tate the heart, will clog up the jangs, re stupefy the brain, 
will obstruct the liver, and will ts disease-producing 

elements to all parts of the system, am pan one will suffer 

in whatever o te may be predisposed to disease. 


The great valu 
RON AS A MEDICINE 
well known wl acknowledged by all medical men. The 

dimeulty has een to obtain such a oye of itas will 

enter the circu ion hand assimilate at once wi e 
This point, cape Ly Massachusetts State Chemist, has 
been attaine eruvian Syrup, by combination in a 
way before FF. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, a 
New Discovery in Mepicine, that strikes at the root of Dis- 
= by fupplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or Life 
¢! 


THE PERUVIAN SYR 
Cures Dyspepsia, saves Complaint, eee ‘ever and Ague, 
Infuses Str atte FER the into he system, and 
$s Stren; 0! ai new 
Builds “Tron Cons tution. ; . 
THE PERUVIAN UP 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Scro: Boils, Scurvy, ve of 
Constitutional Tica 
PERUVIAN 


THE 
Cures Nervous Affections, Weakn ni 
the Kidne ape Blad ere. 
Is ifie fe Bey Bi. aap ina BAD STATE OF 
a specific for a 
THE BLO atten or eee aa or a Low State 
of the System 





Fampbiens o enue Certificates of Cures and Recom- 


menda from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
Cle en, and others, will be sent FREE to address. 
e select a few of the names to show the character of the 


testimonials : 
JOHN E. Wiisams, 5 8Q. 
President of the a Metropolis fan Bank, ew Yerk. 


Late Editor Gretes pena and Journal. 
REV. P. CHURCH, 


Editor New York Chronicle. 
Rev. John Pierpont, wis 








Rev. Warren Burton, Kon Kinney, M.D., 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 8. K. Kendall, 
Rev. Gurdon Robbins, . Chisholm, M " ? 
Rev. § ay Cobb, Francis Dana, ae 
Rev. T. Starr King, Jeremiah Stone. 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Jose Antonio Stach. 
Rev. Joseph H. Clinch, Abraham Leis 
Rev. Henry Upham, A. ghiion M.D. 
Rev. P. C. a J. 1 Cc ve M.D. 
Rev. John Olmstead H.E M.D. 
Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO. Gackemeely for 
J.-P. DINEMOR 
0. 491 Misiawes. New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GTERLING'S 


AMBROSIA FOR THE HAIR. 
CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I com- 
menced using STERLING’s Ausrosia. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out. I had tried many Hair Tonics, 
Invigorators, etc., without receiving any benefit. Soon 
after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, and 
commenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. Now my 
hair is thick, soft, and glossy, and is five feet and four inches 
in length—when let down, reaching to the floor. This won- 
derful result I attribute solely to the use of Sterling’s Am- 
brosia, as since I commenced using it I have applied nothing 
else to my hair. 

Mrs. L. A. BROWN, 
- No. 498 Broadway, New York. 


We advise young persons, whose hair is beginning to fall 
out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by using 
the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their hair, 
the free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has done for 
thousands. 

Dr. Sterling’s Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
scalp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dandruff, 
prevents the hair from falling out, or from turning prema- 


| turely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. It is entirely 


different from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 
It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 

York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 

cure the disease of the scalp, and cause the hair to grow. 
PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 


Dr. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 


H. H. STERLING & CO. 
have established their manufactory of AMBROSIA at 
No. 121 Liberty street 
DR. H. H. STERLING, 
At No. 575 Broadway, 
has opened 
RECEPTION ROOMS 

fer the examination and treatment of the Scalp and Hair, 





and alse for the sale of Ambrosia. 
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A WORK OF GREAT VALUE. 


IN PRESS, 
A POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF THE 
REBELLION. 
BY 
HON. EDWARD McPHERSON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States. 


Presenting a complete and impartial Record of the mo- 
mentous Political Events ot the last four years, carefully 
compiled, arranged, and indexed. 

8vo, full law sheep, $4. 

The Washington Chronicle of the 18th June says of it : 

“Mr. McPherson is singularly qosuass to compile and 
edit such a work. He has been identified with the public 

reas, and served as a member of the House of paprenente- 
ves. He is therefore not alone acquainted with the public 
en of the country, but with the great questions that have 
turbed the nation, especially since the events neg | 


the repeal of the Missouri poy at penal and beginning wii 


e Administration of James Buchanan. Froma view that 


The trade supplied by 
. D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 
PHILP & SOLOMONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHURCH BOOK STORE, 
No. 49 White street, N. Y. 


H. B. DURAND, 


And 





Has constantly on hand a large assortment of 


THEOLOGICAL, JUVENILE, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, 


And a great variety of 
TRACTS, PAMPHLETS, Etc. 


Old and New Theological Books furnished at the lowest cash 
prices. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


BROWNE ON THE ARTICLES, 
WITH NOTES, 
by the 
RT. REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D. 





puis DAY PUBLISHED. 


7,000 COPIES ORDERED IN ADVANCE! 
JOHN BRADBURN, PUBLISHER, 
(Successor to M. Dootapy,) 


No. 49 Walker street, New York. 


MACARIA. 


A New Novel, by Avevsta J. Evans, author of ‘‘ Beulah,” 
“Inez,” ete. 


The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new 
book by the author of “Beulah” sufficient to insure the 
largest advance orders of any novel of the season. ‘ Maca- 
ria’ is a novel of great power, fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the author. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and booksellers should send early to secure first 
copies. 


One volume, 12mo, 550 pages, price $1 50. 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 





FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
consisting of 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 

in all departments of Literature. 
History, Biograph: 
and the Drama, ¥i 
W 
Vv 
P 

out 
J. W. BOUTON, 


Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





HOWARD'S 
NEW GOLD CHART 
for 1862, 1863, and i864. 


Tenth edition, enlarged and improved, just published. 

‘It extends from 101 to 300 per cent., and from January to 
December, and shows at a glance the price of gold for every 
day for the last two years and a half. 

Price $1 25; with covers, $2. Sent by mail free. 

For sale by booksellers and stationers, and hy the pub- 

lishers, 
ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 29 Cliff st., New York. 





D°? YOU PLAY? 


CROQUET—THE NEW GAME. 
- It is played upon the lawn. 
IMPLEMENTS AND RULES FOR SALE. 


WALTER Low, 
No. 823 Broadway, N. Y., 
(Between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets.) 


[HE ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA 
- 4anD 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OF THE YEAR 
1863: 


In presenting to the public another volume of the Annual 
Cyclopedia, containing the record of the most turbulent 
year which the country has witnessed, no efforts have been 
spared to secure its completeness and accuracy, and to pre- 
serve it free from every mark of partisanship. + 

The principles adopted in the previous years have taken 
effect, and many new and most important questions arose 
under them, and were discussed during 1863 ; such as confis- 
cation, emancipation, indemnity official and pecuniary, the 
relations of the insurrectionary states to the Union, personal 
liberty, martial law, prize, the liability of Great Britain for 
damages done by the Alabama, etc., etc. 

These discussions are embraced in its contents, together 
with the important civil and political measures of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments; an accurate and minute 
history of the struggles of the great armies and their battles, 
llustrated with maps and plans of actions taken from offi- 
cial copies; the debates of the Federal and Confederate 
Congresses ; financial measures of the government, com- 
merce, etc., etc. ; the proceedings in the Confederate States 
to maintain the war and establish their government ; also, 
all the exciting movements in foreign countries ; the devel- 
opments in the physical sciences ; the progress of literature; 
mechanical inventions and improvements ; the stupendous 
enterprises of the government connected with the war, such 
as hospitals for the army, the manufacture of ordnance, and 
the trade regulations in insurrectionary districts. The 
present statistics of the Religious denominations, and Bio- 
graphical sketches of the eminent persons deceased in 
1863, etc. 

The contents are arranged in an alphabetical order, and 
accompanied by a most complete index. The volume is in 
the style of the New American CycLopzp14, and will match 
the volumes for 1861 and 1862 of this annnal. The work is 
published exclusively by subscription, and is elegant and 
substantial. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING OF EACH ANNUAL 
VOLUME, 1861, 1862, 1863. 





In Cloth, 

In Sheep, - 

In Half Morocco, 

In Half Russian, 

Ig Full Morocco, - 

In Full Russian, - - : 
And to insure a uniform price and regularity in the delivery 
of the volume to subscribers in all parts of the country, local 
agents are appointed in aj the cities and principal towns in 
the States and Territories. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED ELASTIC STITCH 


$4 00 





SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest premiums over all competitors at 


the late state fairs of 


NEW YORE, 
VERMONT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, 

INDIANA. 


ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, 
KENTUCKY, 
OREGON, 


And at numerous Institute and county fairs. 
SALESROOMS No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HAT AN AMOUNT OF SUFFERING 


and Disease among the Volunteers would be prevent- 
ed by the tree use of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
MENT. For Wounds, Sores, and Scurvy, the Ointment is a 
certain cure ; for Bowel Complaints, Fevers, Small-Pox, 
ete., the Pills are the best medicine in the world. If the 
reader of this “notice” cannot get a box of Pills or Oint- 
ment from the drug store in his place, let him write to me, 
No. 8) Maiden lane, inclosing the amount, and I will maila 
box free of expense. Many persons will not keep my medi- 
cines on hand, because the 
on other ews make. 
box or pot. 





cannot make as much 
cents, 8&8 cents, and 


rofit as 
1 40 per 


PARRANT'S 
EFFERVESCENT 





SELTZER APERIENT 
Is THE 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN 


FOR ALL 


Bilious Complaints, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Sea Sickness, ete., ete. 


DR. JAMES R. CHILTON, the great Chemist, says: “ 
know its composition, and have no doubt it will prove most 
beneficial in those complaints for which it is recommended.” 

DR. THOMAS BOYD says: ‘I strongly commend it tothe 
notice of the public.” 

DR. EDWARD G. LUDLOW gays: ‘I can with confidence 
recommend it.” 

DR. GEO. T. DEXTER says: ‘‘In Flatulency, Heartburn, 
Costiveness, Sick Headache, etc., the SELTZER APERIENT 
in my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy.” 

For other testimonials see pamphlet with each bottle. 

Manufactured only by 


TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, New York. 
3@ For sale by all druggists. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 





will continue to offer during this week 
SILKS, ORGANDIES, 
MOHAIRS, MOZAMBIQUES, 
TRAVELING DRESS GOODS, 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, Ertc., 
at old prices, 
TO CLOSE THEIR PRESENT RETAIL STOCK. 
Broadway and Tenth street. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, 

Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano Stools and 
Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music Merchandise, and 
all kinds of musical instruments at wholesale and retail ; 
second-hand pianos and melodeons at great bargains ; new 
pianos and melodeons to let, and rent allowed if purchased ; 
monthly payments received for the same; Pianos tuned 
and repaired ; cash paid for second-hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons. 


Erc., 





HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


MENRO'S TEN CENT PUBLISHING 
HOUSE FOR THE 





MILLION. 
READY TO-DAY. 
ANOTHER SPARKLING INDIAN TALE, 


not inferior to 
LONG-LEGGED JOE. 


MUNRO’S TEN CENT NOVELS, No. 18. 
THE WILD SCOUT OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


This story is not intended to send people to sleep. It is 
intended to amuse, interest, and profit them, and no one 
= i it without acknowledging that it has accomplished 
ts end. 


Those who wish the liveliest reading will find it in 
MUNRO’S TEN CENT NOVELS. 
You can choose at random ; they are all good. We give 
their names : 
No. 1._The Hunters; 2. The Trappers Retreat; 3. The 


Patriot Highwayman ;: 4. The Hunted Unionist ; 5. The Track 
ot Fire ; 6. The Man Eaters: 7. Charlotte Temple; 8. The 


For Sale by all News Agents and Booksellers, and sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, 10 cents. 


GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 
No. 137 William street, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents. 


A MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
Fe “ ESTABLISHED 1885, 





Supplies’ Principals, School Officers, 
well-qualified teachers of known ab: 

Represents Teachers who desire engagements. 

Gives Parents and Guardians information of good Schools. 

Negotiates Sales and Rentals of School Properties. 

All Teachers should have “ Form of ADP ication ;” also 
copy of American Educational Monthly—each sent for 

stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary, 
No. 139 Grand street, N. Y. 


HE HUMAN VOICE; MALE AND 
Female. Why is one Bass, and the other Soprano? 
Stammering. The true character indicated by the Voice. 
CLIMATE, as aghoting the Kaces—Temperament, Quality 
and Constitutional differences between Northerners an 
Southerners. Men for the Time. Our National Resources ; 
Shall we repudiate? Marriace—Union of Opposites— 
Short Courtships—Matrimonial Customs. Was it a Ghost? 
Murderers detected by Dreams. Witches. Sensations when 
Crsing-—ts it painful? Coming to One’s Self. Prayed to 
eath. 


nd families with 
ility. 


re 





Sir Rowranp Hit, Mr. Craries Mrixot, C. H. Kincorr, 
Seaman Simons—a murderer—Dr. E. K. Kane, the ex- 
lorer. An Esquimaux; FisnERwomMeN of Bologne ; with 
ortraits, Characters, and Biographies. Also, Eruno.ocy, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PuHRENOLOGY, PuysioGNnomy, and PsyCHOLOGY, 
in the Avcust Dovete No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 





cents, or $2a year. Newsmen have it. Sent first post, by 
Fow.er & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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